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Systematic Shampooing 

With Packer’s Tar Soap means healthy 
hair and scalp- and you cannot begin 
too early. To get the best results, specify 

P A C K E R’ S 

Our Leaflet: —“ The Value of Systematic Shampooing," sent free. Address 

The PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. (Suite 87Mi, 81 Fulton Street. New York 


“Young Americans who do not wish 
to lose their hair before they are fc^ty, 
must begin to look after their scalps 
before they are twenty.” 

— New Vork Medical Record. 
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f< Life , we've been long together , 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather 






GOOD HEALTH 

...For 1903... 



NUMBER of pages could be filled, telling about the 
feast of good things to be spread before the readers of 
GOOD HEALTH during 1903, but we shall content 
ourselves with only a partial account of these articles of 
surpassing interest. 

The editor has prepared a series of articles on “ Nature’s 
Remedies,” any one of which will be worth to the careful 
reader many times the price of a yearly subscription to 
GOOD HEALTH. These articles will treat on 
hydrotherapy, electrotherapy, dietetics, and other natural 
methods, in a common-sense manner, discarding the use 
of superfluous verbiage, and teaching plain facts and 
simple rules for the guidance of the laity. 

One of the most timely articles will be an illustrated history of 
the Health-Food Movement, which is occupying so prominent a 
place in public attention. 'The articles will be well illustrated, and 
are written by “one who knows.” 

A series of talks on dietetics will appear, telling about the use of 
fruits, fruit essences, and fruit sugars. These articles will be w'ritten 
by specialists, and will deal with the fruits grown both in tropical 
and temperate climates. Many questions will be discussed and 
originated which have not heretofore been made public. 

A number of illustrated articles will appear during the year, 
dealing with the discovery and ’development by Vincent Priessnitz, 
the Silesian peasant, of the so-called water cure. These will be par¬ 
ticularly interesting and entertaining, as they are written by one who 
has taken pains to visit the home of Priessnitz in Silesia, in order to 
obtain the information at first hand. 













Good Health for 190 ^ — Continued 


Mrs. E. E. Kellogg will contribute helpful articles on Child 
Culture. 

The important information contained in a series of articles deal¬ 
ing with the new cookery, illustrating the application of medical and 
physical sciences, will alone be worth the year’s subscription price. 

Beginning with January, 1903, a new department will be intro¬ 
duced under the caption of “ The Hundred Year Club.” This 
department will be devoted to the subject of longevity, and will 
give the experience of a number of centenarians. The facts which 
will be presented in this department have been obtained at great 
expense, and have required several years for their collection. 

A revised translation of the life of Cornaro, the Italian noble¬ 
man whose health was broken down by reckless living, and who 
adopted, at middle age, a rational dietary, with the result that he 
lived to enjoy good health to a ripe old age, will prove more interest¬ 
ing than a romance. The translation we have secured was made by 
Prof. A. E. Axon, Manchester, England, an eminent linguist, who 
was for many years librarian of the famous Manchester library, and 
is the most complete and correct translation of this fascinating work 
which has ever appeared. 

At almost any price, GOOD HEALTH is the best health 
magazine published; but at Si per year it is within the reach of 
one and all. Subscribe now, in time to receive the very first of 
the good things expected during the next twelve months. 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN WASHINGTON AVENUE NORTH 

BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE FOR THE SICK. 

BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


What the Physician Can Do. 

T HE physician does not possess the 
power of healing, but if well in¬ 
formed, and particularly if he is familiar 
with the methods which Nature herself 
employs in the healing of disease, he 
can do much to facilitate and to insure 
recovery. 

First of all, it is the duty of the physi¬ 
cian to seek out the causes which may 
have led to the sickness, to make these 
plain to the patient, and to insist that as 
far as the patient is himself responsible 
for these causes he shall do his utmost 
to remove them. It is unquestionably 
true that by far the great majority of 
maladies, and especially chronic mala¬ 
dies. are the result of errors in habits 
of life. Some digression of the laws 
of health in relation to drinking, eating, 
or other matters of conduct, has either 
been itself the direct cause of the mal¬ 
ady, or has prepared the way for the 
operation of causes which otherwise 
would have been either altogether in¬ 
operative, or whose influence would 
have been insufficient to have been the 
occasion of any serious inconvenience. 
For example, obesity is recognized to 
be the resuit of errors in diet, the tak¬ 
ing of too much food, or of food which 
is too fattening in character, while at 
the same time taking too little exercise. 


Tt is the duty of the physician to point 
out to the patient this fact, and to indi¬ 
cate to him the amount and kind of 
food which he should take each day, and 
if necessary at each meal, and the 
amount of exercise required, together 
with such other measures as experience 
has shown to be helpful in such cases. 

I11 the case of some acute malady, as 
a fever, the patient is also primarily at 
fault, as one does not suffer from fever 
unless his system has been previously 
prepared for the disease by some error 
in his physical habits. Typhoid-fever 
germs cannot pass through the stomach 
into the intestines, where alone they 
are capable of growing, unless the 
stomach has first been weakened by 
errors in diet. The same is true of chol¬ 
era, but when the fever has once de¬ 
veloped, attention to diet alone will not 
suffice to effect a cure. Other measures 
must be employed. Of course, atten¬ 
tion to diet is of the highest importance. 
'This the physician will direct, and the 
patient must implicitly obey. 

The physician may be able to recog¬ 
nize, before the patient himself, the 
presence of the fever. The patient may 
imagine that he is only a little weak 
and needs tonic treatment of some sort, 
but the physician by taking the temper¬ 
ature and observing the other symp¬ 
toms recognizes the presence of a grave 
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condition for general (ever is always a 
serious matter, and will enjoin upon the 
patient the importance of absolute rest 
in bed until the febrile symptoms have 
passed away, thus giving Nature a 
chance to carry forward her healing 
work under the most favorable condi¬ 
tions; for nothing so certainly and im¬ 
mediately aggravates the febrile action 
as exercise. Sitting up, or even mental 
activity, without any considerable de¬ 
gree of muscular movement, may suffice 
to raise the temperature several degrees. 

The physician may also call attention 
to the importance of regulating the 
temperature of the room, the maintain¬ 
ing of quiet about the patient, the insti¬ 
tution of measures to prevent the 
extension of the disease to other mem¬ 
bers of the family, and such measures 
of treatment as may be indicated in the 
individual case. 

While it is true that Nature is the real 
physician, and that a large proportion 
of all cases of acute disease may be 
brought to recovery by the aid of simple 
nursing intelligently applied, it is never¬ 
theless true that there are very few 
cases of illness in which an intelligent 
rational physician may not render very 
material and important service, where¬ 
by the patient’s recovery may be accel¬ 
erated or rendered more certain and his 
comfort greatly promoted. By con¬ 
stant contact with the sick, physicians 
acquire a vast amount of knowledge and 
skill which cannot possibly be possessed 
by persons of no greater ability or ex¬ 
perience, whose opportunities have 
been infinitely less; hence, nothing 
could be more absurd than the hostile 
attitude toward physicians and the med¬ 
ical profession which is sometimes as¬ 
sumed by those who have learned a lit¬ 
tle of Nature’s power to heal and have 


obtained, perhaps, a smattering of 
knowledge concerning the use of water 
and other physiological or natural 
remedies. Of all persons, the physician 
himself, when ill, is most appreciative 
of the counsel and assistance which may 
be rendered by one who is well trained 
in the science and art of medicine. 

What Nurses May Do to Aid the Sick 
to Recovery. 

The work of the nurse in connection 
with the sick can scarcely be considered, 
to any extent whatever, second to that 
of the physician. It is the duty of the 
well-trained and experienced nurse first 
to become thoroughly familiar with the 
nature of the patient’s case, both 
through instruction from the physician, 
and from personal study and observa¬ 
tion; and to know, not only present 
dangers, but those which may be ex¬ 
pected in the natural course of the mal¬ 
ady. The nurse must be familiar with 
all the methods whereby disease proc¬ 
esses may be checked, pain and other 
symptoms alleviated, and the work of 
Nature aided to a successful issue. 
Threatened evils must be warded off. 
The nurse must be familiar with every 
principle of medical dietetics, and skill¬ 
ful in the preparation of food for the 
sick. It is especially important that the 
nurse should understand all that pertains 
to the use of water, massage, the medical 
use of electricity, medical gymnastics, 
clothing, ventilation, and everything 
that can influence the patient’s condi¬ 
tion healthfully or in the opposite way. 

In the absence of the trained nurse, 
it is important that the best possible 
substitute should be found. Most fre¬ 
quently, and very naturally, this duty 
falls upon the mother of the family, or 
if the mother is herself disabled, some 
neighbor mother or some kind-hearted 
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woman who comes forward to meet the 
emergency. In this article the writer 
has not undertaken to supply all the in¬ 
formation which a trained nurse is ex¬ 
pected to possess, but has given such 
hints as will enable the intelligent 
mother or emergency nurse to co-oper¬ 
ate with the intelligent physician in the 
carrying out of physiological treatment, 
and when for any reason the attendance 
of a physician cannot be secured, to ren¬ 
der such helpful service as may aid the 
patient toward recovery. 

What Patients May Do to Aid 
Themselves. 

In the majority of chronic diseases, 
such as obesity, diabetes, chronic rheu¬ 
matism, dyspepsia, consumption, and 
various constitutional disorders, those 
things which the patient can himself do, 
and for which he must be held chiefly 
responsible, are far more numerous and 
more important than those dependent 
upon the services of a physician or 
nurse. This is true for the reason that 
the majority of chronic diseases are pri¬ 
marily due to causes which are under 
the patients control, and which con¬ 
cern chiefly his habits of life, — eating, 
drinking, exercise, etc. When these 
habits are brought into harmony with 
nature’s laws, or in other words, when 
the causes of the malady are removed, 
that marvelous life intelligence which is 
manifested in every human being, is en¬ 
abled to carry forward the work of heal¬ 
ing to a successful recovery. 

It must not be supposed that the 
healing powers of nature are idle, or 
refuse to act until man himself comes 
into harmony with nature’s laws, by 
correcting his wrong habits, whatever 
they may be. Nature is not hard¬ 
hearted, but infinitely kind and merci¬ 
ful. She always does for us the very 


best she can under the circumstances. 
If, while we are cultivating disease by 
the indulgence of wrong habits of life, 
or while the bodily functions are dis¬ 
turbed, we do not see evidence of a 
creative power at work, it is only be¬ 
cause of our inability to observe the in¬ 
timate processes of life. If we were 
possessed of means whereby the actual 
processes taking place in our various 
vital organs could be made percepti¬ 
ble to our senses so that we could see 
or hear the work which is going on, 
we should find that die life forces were 
diligently at work, combating every 
morbid tendency, heading off as far as 
possible every death-dealing influence, 
doing their utmost to save the individ¬ 
ual from the consequences of his 
own wrongdoing. 

It is due to this fact that we are able 
to so long violate the laws of nature 
with apparent impunity. The tobacco 
user, for example, insists for years that 
the drug does him no harm, and won¬ 
ders why he should at last find himself 
suffering from tobacco heart, or to¬ 
bacco blindness, or other grave disease 
due to the long-continued action of this 
poisonous drug. He does not compre¬ 
hend the fact that Nature has been all 
these years battling in his behalf, and 
has only yielded when unable longer to 
maintain the struggle. The final col¬ 
lapse comes, not because of Nature’s 
unwillingness or neglect, but because 
her resources are exhausted. Let the 
man who suffers from tobacco heart or 
tobacco blindness cease the use of the 
drug, and if irreparable damage has not 
been done, the disturbing symptoms 
will rapidly disappear; not because Na¬ 
ture good-naturedly co-operates with 
the man when he undertakes to help 
himself, but because Nature, by simply 
continuing the efforts which she has 
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been making all the time in the man’s 
behalf, attains success because the man 
himself has ceased tu thwart her efforts 
by his own wrongdoing. When the to¬ 
bacco poisons are no longer introduced 
into the system, the processes of de¬ 
struction and elimination carried on in 
the liver and in the kidneys soon rid the 
body of the baneful drug, thus permit¬ 
ting the reparative processes to be car¬ 
ried forward in a natural way, and mak¬ 
ing success possible in place of failure. 

It is the duty of the patient to learn 
from every available reliable source, all 
he can respecting the nature and origin 
of his disease, so that he may, by his 
own voluntary efforts, cease to cultivate 
disease, cultivating health instead. 

In cases of acute disease, and when 
the paiient has by chronic disease been 
reduced to a very low state, it is often 
necessary that the patient should sur¬ 
render himself wholly to the control of 
his physician and his nurse, yielding im¬ 
plicit obedience to the directions given 
him. It is indeed often best that the 
patient should not even discuss or think 
about his malady more than is abso¬ 


lutely necessary to make known his 
condition to his physician or nurse. 
Mental rest and quietude are often as 
essential as rest of body in cases of 
acute illness, especially in fevers and 
maladies involving the brain and nerves. 
Nothing is more conducive to the per¬ 
petuation of certain chronic maladies 
than morbid dwelling upon the symp¬ 
toms. Chronic invalids do themselves 
great harm by discussing their maladies 
with other invalids, or pouring into the 
ears of friends their tales of woe, to 
satisfy their own morbid cravings for 
sympathy, or the curiosity of inquisi¬ 
tive inquirers. The mind should always 
be set to work on the side of health 
rather than on the side of disease. 
Hope, good cheer, and amiability grow 
with cultivation; the same is equally 
true of despair, misanthropy, and pes¬ 
simism. If patients cannot altogether 
control their mental states, they can at 
least make an effort to do so, and doc¬ 
tors, nurses, and kind friends are al¬ 
ways ready to aid the sick to hope for 
the best as long as there is a reasonable 
prospect for recovery. 


WHY TYPHOID FEVER PREVAILS. 

BY F. J. OTIS, M. D. 


N O disease so thoroughly understood 
bv the medical profession is so un¬ 
manageable in its devastations as ty¬ 
phoid fever. The physician understands 
it well, but he is powerless to stop it 
simply because he cannot control the 
habits and customs of the people. If 
the people understood it as thoroughly 
as the physicians, co-operation with 
them in a successful limitation of the 
disease could be easily accomplished. 
This can be more readily understood by 
knowing the cause of the disease. 


Typhoid fever is always caused by a 
little rod-shaped plant composed of a 
single cell. It can be seen only with 
the more powerful microscopes. It 
would take twelve thousand of these 
tiny plants placed end to end to meas¬ 
ure one inch. They do not have roots, 
and remain stationary. On the con¬ 
trary they swim about, reminding the 
observer of minute tadpoles. They 
travel ten to twenty times their length 
in a second, yet by the most powerful 
lens we are unable to see that which 
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propeis them. It is only by staining 
the bacilli with the utmost care that 
the propelling organ may be seen, as in 
the accompanying illustration. The 
wavy threads extending out from the 
germs are called flagella. It is by the 
vibration of these whips that they are 
aide to travel so rapidly. 

The germs multiply by growing long 
and dividing into two, each half being 
an active plant. This happens every 
half hour or oftener, so that one germ 
is capable of producing about 100,000,- 
ooo.ooo.ooo in twenty-four hours. 

If a few of these 
germs are taken 
into the body, they 
may grow in large 
numbers in the in¬ 
testines, form ul¬ 
cers, and may even 
enter the circula¬ 
tion. They are also 
given off in large 
numbers from the 
bowels and kid¬ 
neys, so that in a 
short time the 
bed upon which 
the sick person 
lies, and other things which are near 
him, have great numbers of these germs 
scattered over and through them, so 
one cannot touch anything in the room 
without getting typhoid germs on the 
hands. That is why the doctor isolates 
the patient. This isolation should be 
absolute, but often it is necessary for 
the housekeeper to be both cook and 
nurse. She attends to a few of the pa¬ 
tient’s needs, and then returns to the 
kitchen, where she picks up perhaps a 
milk strainer, strains the milk into dishes 
and sets it away. The germs from the 
hands were left on the strainer and then 
washed into the milk, where they mul¬ 
tiply with astonishing rapidity. Most 


germs will sour or change the milk, but 
typhoid-fever germs have no effect 
upon it that can be seen even by the 
most expert eye. Next day the milk 
(now a poison) is given to the family. 
What wonder if in a few days all are 
taken with typhoid fever! 

Again, something similar to the fol¬ 
lowing incident, which was recently re¬ 
ported, may take place. Some of the 
material from the sick room was emp¬ 
tied into a yard. There came a heavy 
rain that washed up the germs and 
carried some of them into the well. 

These multiplied 
rapidly, but no 
sign of their pres¬ 
ence was possible. 
Shortly o t he r 
members of the 
family were taken 
sick. Then there 
came a crew of 
men putting up a 
telephone line. A 
large number 
drank of the 
water from this 
well. Soon about 
one half had ty¬ 
phoid fever. They scattered to their 
homes, taking the germs and spreading 
them in their respective neighborhoods. 

The germ dies when it is allowed 
to remain dry for a long time, or if 
it has no organic material to feed upon. 
The organic material in well water is 
very much increased when it receives 
drainage from the surface. Leaves 
begin to drop and decompose in the 
fall of the year, and the extracts pro¬ 
duced by this decomposition furnish a 
very good food upon which the typhoid- 
fever germ may feed. Then the rains 
wash these extracts from decaying 
heaps of leaves and rubbish through the 
soil into the surface water, thence into 
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the well. The germs cannot pass down 
through the soil to the surface water, 
even when it is quite a rapid downward 
flow; they are seldom carried more 
than five or six feet through a sandy 
soil. So it is during the heaviest rains 
when the water runs along the surface 
that they gain access to our water sup¬ 
ply. Here they may grow and multiply, 
remaining in the well for weeks. Freez¬ 
ing does not destroy the germs, as is 
generally supposed, but preserves them 
in good condition so that when the 
ground or other material containing 
them thaws, and the conditions are fa¬ 
vorable for their growth, they are as 
dangerous as ever. 

From these facts it can be readily 
seen that there would be the largest 
number of typhoid-fever germs in the 
fall when the leaves are decaying, also 
in the spring shortly after the first thaw. 
Typhoid fever, then, would be most 
prevalent during the autumn and spring 
months. A little care will make it pos¬ 
sible to avoid the spreading of the dis¬ 
ease. First, no infected material should 
be thrown about the house or the yard; 
it can be readily disinfected by putting 
into it one part to twenty of chloride 
of lime. Leave them together an hour 
before throwing away or burying. All 
wells designed to furnish water for fam¬ 
ily use should be so arranged that it is 
impossible for surface water to run into 
them, without passing through from 
six to ten feet of sandy soil. Open 
wells have often been cleaned out, false 
bottoms placed in them, and the mouth 
of the well filled with five or six feet of 
sand, rendering it almost impossible 
for germs to enter. 

The water from fields and meadows 
covered with decomposing vegetable 
matter runs into the lakes and rivers, 
furnishing excellent food for germs 


which may be in the water. In the au¬ 
tumn these bodies of water are frozen 
over, and from them ice for summer use 
is obtained. From this it is easy to see 
why the habit of putting ice directly into 
drinking water is not a good one. Bet¬ 
ter place the water in a receptacle which 
is surrounded by a salt-and-ice mixture. 

An incident that occurred in an east¬ 
ern town of about five thousand inhabit¬ 
ants, will illustrate how extensively 
these germs may infect a community. 

One of the members of a family living 
a few hundred yards from a small 
stream that flowed into a reservoir from 
which the public water was drawn, was 
suffering from typhoid fever. The ma¬ 
terial from the sick room was thrown 
far out into the back yard during the 
autumn months just as the ground was 
freezing. It remained there in perfect 
condition until the spring thaw, none 
of the neighbors or people of the city 
coming down with typhoid fever. After 
the spring thaw, cases began to develop 
very rapidly in the city. The ground 
being frozen where the germs were 
thrown, as soon as spring opened they 
very soon found their way into the 
little stream and down to the reservoir 
where the conditions for their multi¬ 
plication were quite good. From there 
they flowed into the water mains, and 
very soon over a thousand cases of ty¬ 
phoid fever developed. It was observed 
that the disease developed only among 
those who used the city water, and an 
investigation revealed the above facts. 

It now becomes extremely important 
for us to be certain of the purity of our 
drinking water, and if there is any ques¬ 
tion at all, it should be boiled before it 
is used, or filtered through a scientific¬ 
ally approved filter. 

This germ has been very thoroughly 
distributed everywhere civilization has 
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gone. In the Western States it pro¬ 
duces a disease known in the mountains 
as mountain fever. It is interesting to 
note that whenever soldiers are to¬ 
gether from different parts of the coun¬ 
try and go into camp, in two to four 
weeks typhoid fever develops there. It 
is one of the worst enemies of an army, 
and destroys about one fifth of the s ol¬ 
diers, often even more than are de¬ 
stroyed in real battle. It would be quite 
easy to stamp out the disease were the 
germs distributed only while the patient 
is confined to his room; but during con¬ 
valescence, in some cases for a year 
after, the germs are cast out from the 
kidneys or found in the intestinal con¬ 
tents. So that to live free from the 
disease one must regard it as always 
being possible, and use individual meas¬ 


ures to protect himself from the disease. 
Were every individual perfectly con¬ 
versant with the disease, and careful in 
accordance with his knowledge, it would 
be possible in time to reduce the num¬ 
ber of cases to such an extent that the 
disease would be almost exterminated. 
The germs play such an important part 
in market business and in municipal mat¬ 
ters, such as water supply and milk 
supply, and in international affairs, as 
in the army, that the difficulties con¬ 
fronting the hygienist are almost un- 
surmountable. 

The yellow fever can be controlled by 
controlling the mosquito; but typhoid 
fever can only be controlled by regu¬ 
lating the commerce in food stuffs, and 
giving attention to the sanitary habits of 
the public and the home. 


STUDIES IN COSTUME . 1 

BY ETHEL REEDER FARNSWORTH. 


T HE early progenitors of our race no 
doubt roamed the forests of the 
tropics quite as much untrarneled by the 
conventions of clothes as some of their 
barbaric progeny of to-day. But as the 
tides of emigration moved outward, 
away from the region of perpetual sum¬ 
mer, coverings of some sort became 
necessary. Just what forms these gar¬ 
ments assumed before they were 
watched over and reported to us by 
historians and artists, must ever be a 
matter of conjecture. But as it comes 
to us, correct dress is at once an art 
and a science, well deserving of the 
most careful thought and study. And 
when we say that dress demands care¬ 
ful study we do not in any way ally our¬ 
selves with that large and apparently 

1 Extracts made from Vol. I, “Costumes of the An¬ 
cients,” by Thomas Hope. 


increasing class which seems to con¬ 
sider clothes as the chief end of man. 

The subject of dress is deserving of 
careful and painstaking study, because 
correct dress is a means toward the 
physical, moral, and intellectual better¬ 
ment of the individual and the race, 
while improper dress is detrimental to 
an equally great extent. As an art it 
demands the study of form, color, har¬ 
mony, the principles of contrast, and 
the study of anatomy, physiology, hy¬ 
giene, and mechanics. 

Without a comprehensive knowledge 
of the form, structure, and motion of 
the human body, it is impossible to 
clothe it either healthfully or artistic¬ 
ally. And yet one cannot walk half a 
square on any of our city streets with¬ 
out being impressed with the great need 
for education on this line. The wearing 
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apparel of the average man and woman 
falls so far short of what properly con¬ 
structed and correctly worn garments 
should be t that it often fulfills but one 
requisite of the fourfold mission of 
clothes,— that of the covering. To ful¬ 
fill its whole mission, dress should be 
for covering, protection, warmth, and 
beauty; and must in addition be con¬ 
venient, healthful, and suited to the 
occasion. 

As a covering, it has to cater to the 
demands of modesty which are gov¬ 
erned altogether by the 
advancement a people 
has made in civilization. 

As a protection from 
external injury, the ne¬ 
cessities vary greatly 
with the work or pas¬ 
time in which the indi¬ 
vidual is engaged; for 
example, the lumber¬ 
man's clothes are much 
more of a protection to 
him than those of the 
salesman behind the 
counter. In their office 
as a protection from 
cold the value of 
clothes increases in di¬ 
rect ratio with the dis¬ 
tance from the equator. 

As far as warmth is 
concerned the man in 
the tropics needs no 
clothes, while his 
brother at the Arctic 
circle could not exist 
without them. 

Then, since clothes 
are a threefold neces¬ 
sity, it is very desirable 
that they should in no 
way offend the artistic 
sense, and that in main- 
t a i n i n g their own 


beauty they should in no way detract 
from the inherent beauty of the human 
form. But unless one is conversant 
with the form structure and physical 
necessities of the human body, as well 
as possessed of the artist’s sense in 
color and line, it is impossible for him 
to design garments which will not de¬ 
tract from the beauty and activity of the 
body. Without this knowledge and a 
careful regard of it, it is impossible to 
clothe the human figure with elegance, 
for to be truly pleasing to the eye the 
clothed human figure 
must preserve, unal¬ 
tered, its normal pro¬ 
portions and sweep¬ 
ing curves. When this 
is overlooked, as it so 
often is, the body 
ceases to have any in¬ 
dividual and distinct¬ 
ive beauty of its own, 
save as it borrows from 
the clothes which are 
draped about it; it is 
beautiful only as a bun¬ 
dle of clothes might be. 

The Greeks, with 
their fine ideas in art 
and their high standard 
of physical perfection, 
developed a system of 
dress which, though it 
is impracticable in our 
more rigorous climate, 
is still weil worthy of 
our study. The princi¬ 
pal garment, that which 
was worn next tiie 
body, and formed the 
chief article of apparel 
for both sexes, was 
made of light-weight, 
gauzy fabric, woven in 
the earlier period of 
wool, later of flax and 
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still later of flax and silk mixed, or even 
pure silk. In the earlier times this gar¬ 
ment was cut to fit the body 'and the 
arms closely, though it was sometimes 
sleeveless. In later times, however, 
even this garment seems to have been 
worn very wide and loose, being made 
of two squares of material sewed to¬ 
gether at the edges and confined over 
the shoulders with clasps or buttons. 
Then again they were made with long, 
wide sleeves which were often draped 


up to the shoulder, leaving almost the 
whole arm exposed. Usually the body 
of the tunic branched out into a 
pair of close-fitting sleeves reaching 
to the elbow, open down their en¬ 
tire length, and drawn together by 
small buttons, set so close to the edge 
of the hem that the opening was allowed 
to spread apart and the skin beneath to 
show through. 

Women generally wore the tunic con¬ 
fined by a girdle, sometimes about the 
waist, sometimes about the loins. Often, 
when the tunic was long and would 
otherwise have impeded the walking, it 
was drawn over the girdle concealing it, 
and allowing the up¬ 
per part of the tunic 
to fall in a sort of 
blouse. When greater freedom of 
motion was required than was 
possible in the long tunic, it was 
not uncommon to see two gird- 
> lcs worn, one high up, the other 
very low down, and the tunic 
bloused over both. 

This garment which was often pro¬ 
fusely embroidered with spots, stars, 
and with elaborate border designs, was 
frequently the only garment worn by 
men or women, both indoors and out. 

“Among the male part of the Greek 
nation, philosophers and those who af¬ 
fected great austerity abstained entirely 
from wearing the tunic, and contented 
themselves with throwing over their 
naked bodies a simple cloak, or mantle; 
even those less austere personages who 
indulged in the luxury of the tunic, 
wore it shorter than the Asiatic males, 
or than their own women, and almost 
always confined to a girdle.” 

“ Over this tunic or undergarment, 
which was made to reach the whole 
length of the body down to the feet, 
Grecian women generally, though not 



Grecian Victor in the Chariot Games. 
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always, wore a second and more ex¬ 
ternal garment, only intended to afford 
an additional covering or protection to 
the upper half of the person. This spe¬ 
cies of bib seems to have been com¬ 
posed of a square piece of stuff, in form 
like our shawls or scarfs, folded double, 
so as to be apparently reduced to half 
its original width, and was worn with 
the doubled part upward, and the edge 
or border downward, next the zone or- 
girdle. It was suspended round the 
chest and back so that its center came 
under the left arm, and its two ends 
hung down loose under the right arm; 
and accordingly as the piece was square 


or oblong, these ends cither reached to 
the hips or descended to the ankles. . . . 

“ The whole was secured by means 
of two clasps or buttons, which fastened 
together the fore and hind parts over 
each shoulder.” 

“ The peplum constituted the outer¬ 
most covering of the body. It was 
worn in common by both sexes, but 
was chiefly reserved for occasions of 
ceremony or of public appearance, and 
as well in its texture as in its shape, 
seemed to answer to our shawl.” 

" This peplum was never fastened on 
by means of clasps or buttons, but only 
prevented from slipping off through the 
intricacy of its own involutions. End¬ 
less were the combinations which these 
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exhibited; and in 
nothing do we see 
more ingenuity ex¬ 
erted or more fancy 
displayed than in 
the various modes 
of making the pep- 
lum form grand 
and contrasted dra¬ 
peries. Indeed, the 
different degrees of 
simplicity or grace 
observable in the 
throw of the pep- 
lum were regarded 
as indicating the 
different degrees 
of rusticity or 
refinement inherent 
in the disposition 
of the wearer/’ 

“A m o n g the 
Greeks the peplum 
never had, as 
among the barba¬ 
rians, its whole cir¬ 
cumference adorned by a separate 
fringe, but only its corners loaded with 
little metal weights or drops, in order 
to make them hang down straighter and 
more even. 


“A veil of lighter 
tissue than the pep¬ 
lum was often worn 
by women, which 
served as an ap¬ 
pendage of rank/’ 
“ The numerous 
colorless Greek 
statues still in ex¬ 
istence are apt at 
first sight to im¬ 
press us with an 
idea that the Gre¬ 
cian attire was 
uniform in its hue; 
but the Greek vases 
found buried in 
tombs, the paint¬ 
ings dug out of 
Herculaneum and 
of Pompeii, and 
even a few statues 
in marble and in 
bronze enriched 
with stained or with 
inlaid borders, in¬ 
contestably prove that the stuffs were 
equally gaudy in their colors and varied 
in their patterns. The richest designs 
were traced upon them, both in paint¬ 
ing and needle work.” 


A Gueek Philosopher. 


SERVICE. 

The sweetest lives are those to duty wed, 
Whose deeds both great and small, 

Are close-knit strands of an unbroken thread 
Where love ennobles all. 

The world inay sound no trumpets, ring no 
bells; 

The Book of Life the shining record tells. 

• 

Thy love shall chant its own beatitudes 
After its own life's working. A child's kiss 
Set on thy sighing lips shall make thee glad; 

A poor man served by thee shall make thee 
rich; 

A sick man helped by thee shall make thee 
strong; 

Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest. 

— Mrs. Browning. 













AMBITION AS A TONIC. 

HY EMMA WINNER ROGERS. 


T HE world is full of “ beaten-track " 
people who exist exactly after the 
fashion of millions of men and women 
who have preceded them. New ideas, 
new methods, new undertakings, are 
alien to them, and to move them out of 
the beaten track would require little less 
than a moral or material cyclone. Their 
gait is plodding, and their motto, ’* Let 
well enough alone/’ These people have 
their uses no doubt in the general 
scheme of things mundane. They are 
important factors in making life a se¬ 
vere discipline. They hold in check the 
enthusiastic, progressive, and original 
people who would otherwise run this 
poor old world too swiftly. 

Granted their usefulness, it might 
easily be possible, and would surely be 
advantageous, for a far smaller number 
of beaten-track people to serve the pur¬ 
poses for which they seem to exist ; and 
some power evoked to transform the 
majority ot them into progressive and 
enthusiastic citizens of the world. Their 
numbers have far outgrown the needs 
while the ranks of the advance guard 
of humanity have grown thin. 

Our attitude toward the sluggish and 
satisfied people ought to be one of pity 
rather than scorn, perhaps, for they are 
generally the product of untoward cir¬ 
cumstances. Physical or mental or 
moral incapacity is responsible for their 
apathy, and has left them only energy 
or will sufficient for the beaten track. 
They at least are far above the degen¬ 
erate and criminal classes in humanity’s 
scale, for these are too feeble in intel¬ 
lect and will to keep even in the beaten 
track, not to mention the power to blaze 
a higher and finer way through the 
world. 


Many ideas for transforming the plod¬ 
ders and making them of greater value 
and inspiration to their generation oc¬ 
cur to one, and innumerable methods 
are continually being tried to this de¬ 
sirable end. Give them sound bodies! 
and straightway new sanitary laws are 
urged, and experiments and advice of¬ 
fered on the vital subject of the world’s 
food and drink in relation to vigorous 
bodies and minds. Give them keen and 
well-disciplined minds! and there fol¬ 
lows the wisdom of the time in advo¬ 
cacy of the new education which shall 
get the young out of ruts, and give in¬ 
dividuality a chance to develop. What¬ 
ever training or stimulus the human 
body, mind, and heart will respond to. 
which shall awaken dormant energies,, 
inspire wise enthusiasms, and put men 
and women into the progressive ranks 
of life, it is well to recognize and make 
use of. These all work together for the 
evolution of a saner and sounder peo¬ 
ple, capable oi conserving all that is best 
in the old, and seizing progressive ideas 
and methods of the new, civilization. 

It may be timely to recall that a par¬ 
tially discredited quality or characteris¬ 
tic of human nature has had a vast deal 
to do with the upward trend of civiliza¬ 
tion, a quality specially human, and ad¬ 
mirable in its best estate,— ambition* 
which Shakespeare has associated un¬ 
pleasantly with the fall of the angels, 
and which people quite commonly use 
as a term of opprobrium concerning 
those who are not content to stay in 
the beaten track. 

Ambition is a tonic which works ef¬ 
fective changes in young and old, and 
in spite of its incidental dangers is an 
immense and invaluable factor in the 
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world's progress. The chief trouble is 
there is too little of it to go around! 
The multitude of plodders might be 
transformed into useful and progressive 
people if ambition could be infused into 
them. How to inspire and guide it 
aright might well be investigated dili¬ 
gently by the prophets of the new edu¬ 
cation. It is the quality needed with 
which to seek even the kingdom of 
heaven, after which all things are to be 
added to the finder thereof. 

The discouragement of ambition as a 
character trait arises from the very com¬ 
mon error and human weakness of be¬ 
ing afraid of good gifts which involve 
responsibility and possible danger. It 
is beaten-track people who have tried 
to drive it from its high place, for wher¬ 
ever ambition enters, a new and difficult 
roadway is cast up, and this is too much 
for the plodders. 

Only in the evil natured does ambi¬ 
tion become an evil, or in the unbal¬ 
anced mind. It is an essential trait in 
high character. It is a ladder toward 
perfection. Ambition is the purpose to 
excel; to be or do or create something 
which is fine and high and beautiful, 
worthy of the approval of our fellow 
men and our better selves, and of value 
to the world. It will uproot more bad 
habits and inspire more forethought and 
industry and unselfish action than a 
hundred preachers and teachers. It will 
overcome indolence anu ignorance. It 
is a tonic unmatched in the pharmaco¬ 
poeia of the world for mental, moral, 
and physical shiftlessness. 


It is unnecessary to dwell on its dan¬ 
gerous side, for that has been sounded 
endlessly. Any one of the virtues may 
develop into a vice where judgment and 
a sense of proportion are lacking. Gen¬ 
erosity may become extravagance, econ¬ 
omy may develop into parsimony, and 
decision become stubbornness; so am¬ 
bition may become inordinate and hate¬ 
ful, selfish and ignoble. Like every 
great quality, it has the power to blight 
as weil as to bless. But when it fills its 
true place with the other qualities that 
go to make up a sound character, it has 
the power to vivify them all, and to 
make all things possible to its posses¬ 
sor. It opens the soul to the divine cre¬ 
ative influences with which life is elec¬ 
tric; it touches with potent lire the 
sluggish will of child or man until he 
“ laughs at impossibilities and cries. * It 
shall be done/ " 

The slrenous life of which we hear 
so much, is only another name for the 
life stirred by an ambition to reach high 
excellence of being and doing, and en¬ 
abled through this goodly ambition to 
toil and struggle, in spite of obstacles* 
to the desired end. It would be well 
then that the germ of this almost uni¬ 
versal trait should be fostered aright, 
and not frowned down. It is potential 
for good and evil as is every high en¬ 
dowment. A dead level of mediocrity 
would exist without it, while a just ap¬ 
preciation and a wise control of the 
quality of ambition would result in a 
vastly more rapid moving on of the 
world toward perfection. 









WAND EXERCISES. 

BY J. \V. HOPKINS. 


T HE wand is one of the most useful 
articles in the home gymnasium. 
It can be used in most free gymnastic 
exercises, and adds to their value by lo¬ 
calizing many of the movements. It 
may be of sufficient weight to require 
considerable effort in lifting, or may be 
light, with movements more easy and 
graceful. 

table in. 

i. (a) Place the left foot forward 
two footlengths, and raise the wand for¬ 
ward upward. Transfer the weight of 
the body to the forward foot, raising the 
heel of the rear foot, allowing only the 
toes to touch the floor (See Cut i). 
(b) Resume position. Inhale on (a); 
exhale on (b). Arch the chest and body 
well, and stretch from the hands to the 
rear foot. Later this may be extended 
by raising both heels. This should be 
taken from five to 
eight times with 
each foot. 

2. Wand on the 
shoulders as in 
Cut 3. (a) Bend 

the body back¬ 
ward. (b) Raise 
the body. This 
bending or arch¬ 
ing of the trunk 
should begin in 
the upper part of 
the spine and con- 
t i n u e d o w n- 
ward. .Although 
the whole spinal 
column may be 
flexed, the effort 
is best confined to 
the upper chest. 

The breathing, as 


before, is regular, deep, and full. The 
knees are straight, (aa) With wand on 
shoulders, and feet in a walk stand, left 
foot frbnt, bend forward about 45 de¬ 
grees. (bb) Resume position. It is 
very easy to do this badly. The correct 
bending is taken in the hips mostly, the 
back being arched, and the chest and 
the head well lifted. Repeat movements 
two to four times. 

3. (a) Raise wand to shoulders, and 
rise on the toes, (b) Bend the knees 
and thrust the wand upward, (c) As in 
(a), (cl) Resume position. 

4. (a) Raise the arms forward to level 
of the shoulders, and the right knee up¬ 
ward, hip high (See Cut 2). (b) Raise 
the arms upward, and extend the knee 
backward, (c) As in (a), (d) Position. 
In (b) the backward knee must be well 
extended. Repeat two to eight times 

for each leg. 

5. Knee stand¬ 
ing, wand on the 
shoulders (See 
Cut 3). (a) Bend 
back ward, (b) 
Trunk raise. A 
splendid exercise 
for the abdominal 
muscles. 

6. Feet at stride 
stand, wand as in 
Cut 3, but pro¬ 
jecting altogether 
to the turning 
side, the opposite 
hand grasping the 
wand at end. (a) 
Twist strongly to 
right, (b) R e- 
turn. This is a 
vigorous exercise 
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Cut 2. 


if taken with the iron wand. Repeat 
movement from six to sixteen times; 
then shift the wand until the weight 
is to the left, and repeat the quick rota¬ 
tion to that side. 

7. Feet at stride stand, wand as in 
Cut 3. (a) Bend to the right; (b) bend 
to the left. Repeat two to eight times 
on each side. 

8, Wand 011 the shoulders, then front 
as in Cut 2. Run in place with knee 
bending upward, taking forty to one 
hundred steps. Follow this with exer¬ 
cises (aa), (bb), of Exercise 2. Inhale 
on forward bend; exhale as the body 
raises. 

TABLE IV. 

1. (a) Raise w f and forward upward, 
and left leg backward, (b) Resume po¬ 
sition. Breathe in on (a); out on (b). 

2. Repeat second exercise of Table 
III. After bending the trunk backward 
(a), thrust the wand upward in the 
prolongation of the body; (b) bend the 
arms, then raise the body. The number 


of bendings and stretchings of the arms 
may be increased, as one becomes ac¬ 
customed to the exercise. Follow this 
with forward flexions of the trunk as 
before. 

3. (a) Raise wand forward, shoulder 

high, bend left knee and lift right leg 
forward, with the knee straight, (b) 
Raise the wand high over head, and 
move the right leg sideways, (c) Bring 
W'and behind the shoulders, and move 
the leg backward, (d) equals (b). (e) 

equals (a), (f) equals position. About 

four times with right leg, then four with 
left. 

4. Repeat fifth exercise of Table III. 
As the abdominal muscles become 
stronger, and the body can be carried 
farther back, the reclining position may 
be held for a moment, and alternate 
trunk rotation or twisting taken. 

5. Exercise 6 of the foregoing table. 

6. War.d high overhead; feet at stride 
stand. Alternate side bending. 

7. Wand on shoulders, (a) Jump to 
stride stand. (b) Jump to position. 
Continue rapidly, jumping from thirty 
to one hundred jumps. Follow with the 
forward bending. 

8. Breathing exercise. 





Cut 3. 






SLEEP PROMOTERS. 

BY MRS. E. E. KELLOGG. 


P LENTY of sound, refreshing sleep 
is a requisite for the maintenance 
of health m every condition of life. The 
child or youth, man or woman, deprived 
of necessary sleep soon becomes ailing 
and miserable. This is Nature’s com¬ 
pensation for transgressed laws. From 
a physiological standpoint, the time 
spent in sleeping is the most important 
portion of our lives. It is during sleep 
that the processes of growth and repair 
chiefly take place After fatigue ana 
during illness sleep restores strength 
and energy as no other remedy can. 

Since sleep is such an essential vital 
function, it is important to maintain 
those conditions which will be most 
conducive to it. One’s daily habits in 
eating, exercise, work, and thought 
have largely to do with one’s ability to 
secure good sleep; so likewise have 
one’s environments during the period 
of sleep. 

In weight, oxygen makes up the 
greater proportion of nerve tissue <uid 
other bodily components. The worn- 
out portions of the body cannot be re¬ 
paired without the necessary building 
material at hand. To occupy during 
sleep a room with an inadequate sup¬ 
ply of fresh air is but another attempt 
to " make bricks without straw.” Every 
sleeping room should be large and well 
ventilated. Fifteen feet square is not 
too large a space to afford an adequate 
supply of air to maintain a healthful at¬ 
mosphere during the hours of sleep if, 
as is customary, two persons occupy the 
room. Seldom, however, are such com¬ 
modious quarters set apart for sleep¬ 
ing rooms. The parlor and other day 
living rooms are chosen with a care for 
comfort and health, but the smallest 
and most inconvenient rooms on the 


shady side of the house are considered 
quite “ good enough to sleep in,” ap¬ 
parently assuming that because during 
the time spent in sleep one is oblivious 
to the things around him, therefore it 
matters little what these surroundings 
be. Few people but would object to 
spending one third of their lives amid 
unwholesome surroundings during the 
daytime, and why should any one be 
willing to spend thus the same propor¬ 
tion of time while asleep? 

The ideal sleeping room should have 
windows upon both sides, one facing 
the east, that the morning sun with its 
disinfecting rays may freely enter to 
dry and purify the bedding as it is 
spread open for its daily airing, and to 
search out and disinfect any nook or 
corner where dust and germs may have 
found lodgment. 

Whatever other luxury there may be 
lacking in the sleeping room, it should 
not lack the luxury of fresh air. The 
rebreathing of air already contaminated 
by waste products from the lungs is un¬ 
doubtedly the cause of many of the in¬ 
creasing ills to which flesh is heir, 
many more than are so recognized. 
The modern well-built house provides 
for a plentiful supply of fresh air in¬ 
doors through some efficient system of 
ventilation, but the ordinary village 
home, the farmhouse, the cottage, is 
dependent upon window ventilation. 
One window, if raised a little from the 
bottom and lowered slightly from the 
top, is better than no ventilation, but 
two windows, preferably on opposite 
sides of the room, the one opened at the 
top as a fresh-air inlet, the other raised 
fiom the bottom as an outlet for foul 
air, will serve the purpose much more 
satisfactorily. The size of the opening 
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must be dependent somewhat upon the 
condition of the weather and the 
number of occupants in the room. 
Under ordinary circumstances, lower¬ 
ing the window one inch for each occu 
pant has been found sufficient for the 
requisite supply of fresh air in cold 
weather. When a strong wind is blow¬ 
ing, or during very cold weather, a 
smaller opening will suffice. 

Besides provision for an abundance 
ol sunlight and fresh air, the sanitary 
sleeping room should be supplied with 
some means of heating in cold weather, 
for while a cool atmosphere is the most 
conducive to good sleep, and much heat 
is undesirable at night, a room unpro¬ 
vided with some means for frequent 
warming in wet and cold weather is 
likely to collect so much dampness as to 
become a serious menace to health. 

At all seasons the bed should be com¬ 
fortably warm and thoroughly dry. A 
cold, damp bed is a deadly contrivance, 
by which many have lost their health 
and even their lives. It there are no 
arrangements for heating the bedroom, 
the bedding should be taken to some 
other room, and warmed each time be¬ 
fore being slept in during cold and in¬ 
clement weather. 

Clothing that has been worn should 
be thorough!) aired outside the sleep¬ 
ing room, and soiled garments, espe¬ 
cially underclothing saturated with per¬ 
spiration, should not be allowed to re¬ 
main in the room to taint the air that 
is to be breathed by the inmates. A 
dressing room adjoining or near the 
sleeping room is a great desideratum. 
If this is out of the question, let at least 
the clothing worn during the day be 
aired at night in some other room. This 
is especiall) important as regards such 
outside garments as skirts, dresses, 
coats, etc., which cannot be laundered. 
The hose and shoes, which are generally 


left in a heap on the floor, should be 
aired at night. Turn the stockings and 
hang them over a chair. This will di¬ 
vest them of the perspiration that makes 
the hose so clammy after being worn a 
short time. If the hose or undercloth¬ 
ing be oi wool, care must be taken that 
it is not hung so near a window in damp 
or foggy weather as to absorb moisture 
from the atmosphere. 

The special purpose of a bed is to 
secure an easy, relaxed condition for 
the body. It is a debatable question 
whether the soft, cushioned resting 
places common in our homes arc not a 
hindrance to refreshing sleep. The cus¬ 
tom in many other lands is to sleep 
upon a rug placed upon the ground or 
floor. We once visited a large Mexican 
hospital where for the sick and helpless 
a blanket spread upon boards was the 
bed in use. It is affirmed that the hard 
bed is a wooer of sleep. Not all may be 
due to the hardness alone. It is un¬ 
doubtedly a fact that the thick, soft 
mattress with which our beds are in 
general supplied has the effect to over¬ 
heat the side of the body lying next to 
it, resulting in disturbance of the cir¬ 
culation and nerve activity. The most 
healthful bed is undoubtedly some ar¬ 
rangement permitting of comfort and 
affording a balanced protection for the 
entire body. A fine mesh or canvas 
hammock so hung as to admit of ease 
and a horizontal position, with the same 
thickness of blanket or blankets, as the 
season might require, to spread under¬ 
neath and to cover the sleeper, might 
well serve the purpose. 

Most people, however, desire a sta¬ 
tionary bed. Of bedsteads, those of 
iron or orass are considered the most 
sanitary. They are less cumbersome 
than most wooden ones, less liable to 
harbor vermin, more easily kept free 
from dust, and in case of infectious dis- 
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eases, more easily disinfected. The last 
few decades have witnessed many 
changes for the better in the appoint¬ 
ments of the sleeping room. The four- 
poster of our grandmothers, with can¬ 
opy above, curtains around, and val¬ 
ances below, has been gradually dis¬ 
carded, and it may be hoped that its 
accompaniments, the feather bed, the 
quilted covers, and stuffed bolsters, will 
soon become wholly relegated to the 
past. Feathers, while soft and warm, 
are particularly unhealthful to sleep on 
or under, as is the custom in some for¬ 
eign countries. Being of animal origin, 
they undergo a continuous, slow decom¬ 
position, evolving foul and poisonous 
gases. They are also possessed of more 
or less remarkably hygroscopic prop¬ 
erties, on account of which they absorb 
the exhalations from the body which 
arc thrown off from the skin during 
sleep, retaining them from month to 
month, and even year to year, until the 
feather bed becomes a most unsanitary 
resting place. 

A well-filled mattress of hair or elas¬ 
tic felt, or of fine excelsior, moss, or 
straw, these being the materials least 
absorbent of water and absorbable to 
organic matter, accompanied by woven- 
wire springs, is considered the most 
wholesome. It should be daily aired, 
frequently turned, and once each week 
or at least once in two weeks, taken out 
of doors to be sunned and well beaten. 
The dust, if any has collected about the 
tuftings, may be brushed away with a 
whisk broom. A cover of double-faced 
canton flannel or heavy, unbleached 
cloth, which can be aired daily and laun¬ 
dered frequently, should protect the 
mattress underneath the sheet. 

Pillows, if used, may be made of hair, 
moss, or cotton. If they can be af¬ 
forded, air pillows and mattresses are 
excellent. Feather and down pillows 


are objectionable for reasons already 
stated. Besides, they are too soft and 
yielding, thus inducing too much heat 
about the head. A pillow should be 
firm and not large, just high enough to 
bring the head on a level with the body, 
never high enough to elevate the shoul¬ 
ders. The real use of a pillow, if indeed 
there be a use for one, which is a some¬ 
what mooted question, is to support the 
head. Certain Oriental and semieivil- 
lzed nations seem to have attained this 
purpose far better than we, in the 
notched block of wood or rod of bam¬ 
boo with its tiny cushion placed under 
the neck at night as a pillow. 

To cover the sleeper, the bed should 
be provided with plenty of soft, fleecy 
blankets, of a quality which will be at 
the same time light in weight, yet 
warm, and of such a nature as to allow 
the air to pass through readily. These 
can and should be frequently laundered. 
Heavy blankets are depressing; quilts 
and comfortables stuffed with cotton or 
other impermeable material, while they 
provide warmth, are objectionable from 
a sanitary standpoint, because, not be¬ 
ing porous, the waste matter given off 
from the skin during sleep is retained 
under the covers, to be reabsorbed again 
by the body during the period of time 
it is thus protected. 

The scientist puts cotton into his cul¬ 
ture tube to keep the germs from enter¬ 
ing and contaminating his cultures; the 
cook covers her glasses of jelly and pre¬ 
serves with a layer of cotton to exclude 
air and germs from their contents; and 
if it were intended to keep out all the 
fresh air and to keep all the poisonous 
matter exhaled during the night in the 
stratum of air surrounding the body, 
scarcely anything could serve the pur¬ 
pose better than the common bedquilt 
or tufted cotton comfortable. These 
impermeable covers are often the cause 
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ol restless sleep and the tired feeling 
with which one awakes in the morning. 

In very cold weather, in lieu of many 
covers, it is better that one wear warm 
bed stockings and a blanket robe outside 
the ordinary night garment. One good 
double blanket will supply the warmth, 


minus the weight, of three under other 
conditions, with far more comfort to the 
sleeper.. Particularly is this a desirable 
arrangement for young children who, in 
their restless tossing, are apt to throw 
off the covering, and expose themselves 
to chill and its attending dangers. 


1 IT MICHT HA' BEEN WAUR/’ 

When failures becloud the blue of your sky. 

And troubles begin In torrents to pour, 

Just think of the floods that others have 
wheVmed, 

And say to yourself, '* It mlcht ha’ been 
waur," 

You’re drenched, but no droon’d; it mlcht ha* 
been waur! 

When out on life’s sea your vessel Is wrecked, 

Beyond the relief of a humanly shore, 

Cling fast to the spar God’s put in your hand. 

And say to yourself, ” It mlcht ha’ been 
waur, * 

Some haven’t the spar; it raicht ha' been 
waur! 

When Death, blanching Death, stalks into your 
street 

And knocks with appalling hand at your door, 
Hold fast to the hope God s put in your heart. 

And say to yourself, ** It mlcht ha’ been 
waur,” 

What if you’d nae hope! It mlcht ha’ been 
waur! 


And when you shall stand before the Great 
Judge. 

Who'll open the hook and scan your life o’er. 
May he In his love forgive where you’ve tried. 
And say to your soul, 14 It mlcht ha’ been 
waur,” 

Gang ye wl' the sheep; It mlcht ha' been 
waur! n 

— John H. Finley, in the Interior. 


SIMPLE DIET. 

RY MARY HEATH. 


T ‘ HE human body is such a wonder¬ 
ful machine, does its work so easily 
and simply, and requires, comparatively 
so little repairing, that we are prone to 
neglect it. Fortunately, hygiene is our 
latest national fad — and it was high 
time our fads took a healthful direction 1 
— so that just now we are, as a people, 
giving more thought to that marvelous 
mechanism. Everybody ought to know 


something of physiology, of the needs 
of the body, and the workings of its 
various parts. Certainly every mother 
and housekeeper should study the sub¬ 
ject, since she holds, as it were, the key 
to the health of the family. 

For of all the various divisions of the 
human mechanism, the digestive system 
is the most important, in that it is the 
base of supplies for all the others. The 
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food we eat is there transformed into 
blood, to teed heart, nerves, etc., and 
furnishes the fuel for all the other sys¬ 
tems. And the housekeeper plans the 
meals which are helpful or harmful as 
they are or are not what the body needs. 
There is no one law which can be ap¬ 
plied to all cases, in the matter of diet. 
The laborer who works all day in the 
field requires more food than the man 
who sits at a desk; the growing child 
needs more in proportion than the adult. 
Probably many of us eat too much; but 
in remedying this fault we must not go 
too far in the other direction and eat 
too little. Extremes are to be avoided, 
even in reform. Because we are told 
that it is not wise to overwork the di¬ 
gestive organs, we must not rush to 
the other extreme, and give them noth¬ 
ing to do. There are some falsely called 
“ health foods " on the market (not to 
be confused with the true “ health 
foods ”) which arc offered to the unwary 
as entirely 41 predigested,” and so hy¬ 
gienic. They are to be avoided by those 
in good health, at any rate. The stom¬ 
ach was made to do its own digesting; 
doubtless it needs a moderate amount 
of exercise, just as the other parts of 
our bodies do. 

The meat question is a much-dis¬ 
cussed one. Certainly we do eat en¬ 
tirely too much of it; but the meat trust 
is helping us to more sensible living (a 
pie trust would be a blessing!). The 
food we eat over and above what the 
system actually requires, is worse than 
useless — it is absolutely harmful. 

The average business man who has 
steak or chops as the basis of a hearty 
breakfast, lunches at a restaurant 
*’ down town/’ where, it must be con¬ 
fessed, he will find it difficult not to eat 
meat in some form, and comes home to 
an elaborate meat dinner at night, is 
undoubtedly breaking the laws of hy¬ 


giene, and will, in time, have to suffer 
for his indiscretions. Very few people 
need more than one hearty meal a 
day. A light breakfast without meat; 
a simple lunch of salads, nuts, fruits, 
and the like; and a good hearty dinner 
are sufficient. For the business man or 
woman, dinner in the late afternoon is 
preferable, since the stomach requires 
time and repose of body to work best. 
If he dines at noon, rushing through the 
meal and hurrying directly back to work 
with brain or body, he cannot digest 
his food properly. For children, on the 
other hand, the midday meal should be 
the heartiest, and only a very light sup¬ 
per should be eaten at night. And just 
here let me add a word in reference to 
the indiscretions, to speak mildly, that 
mothers commit in the way of feeding 
their children. When the child is old 
enough to begin to take solid food, they 
commence by giving him, say, potatoes 
and beef juice, or fresh white bread and 
butter. Nothing could be more injudi¬ 
cious. Starchy food cannot be digested 
by young children, nor does it contain 
the elements they require. As for the 
meat juice, it is worse than superfluous. 
Frequently children will decide this fact 
for ihemselves by refusing to take ani¬ 
mal food. Several mothers have said to 
me of late, “ I am so worried about 
baby. It is time he began to eat meat, 
but I can*t get him to touch it.” Don’t 
try! Baby knows better than his 
mother what he needs. Start him on 
cereals, with good, pure milk, a little 
whole-wheat bread or zwieback, a baked 
apple or an orange, and don’t force meat 
and potatoes on him. 

Variety in food is necessary and 
wholesome. For absolutely good diges¬ 
tion a good appetite is necessary, and 
variety stimulates appetite. But foods 
must be combined with caution. Vege¬ 
tables do not combine well with fruit 
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acids. With many people tomatoes dis¬ 
agree when eaten at the same meal with 
acid fruits. Cereals combine well with 
almost everything. Milk never com¬ 
bines with any acids. 

Again, the meal must be well bal¬ 
anced. Foods may be divided into two 
principal classes, nitrogenous, or tissue 
building, and non-nitrogenous, or iieat- 
makfng. It will be readily understood 
that a well-balanced dietary must con¬ 
tain food of both classes in proper pro¬ 
portion. A meal consisting altogether 
of albuminous food and no fats or 
starch would not be a well-planned meal. 
The combination of foods is another 
branch of the study of diet to be mas¬ 
tered by the housekeeper. 

Vegetables and fruit in season are 
very wholesome, and should be used 
ireeiy, but each variety should not be 
on the family bill of fare more than 
once cacti day. Fruit should be used 
freely at all seasons, as it is a tonic to 
the digestion, and a mild disinfectant, 
provided it is fresh and sound. Nuts 
are rich in fats, and nourishing, and are 
digestible in most cases if well mastica¬ 
ted. But this might be said of every 
food, particularly starchy foods. Thor¬ 
ough mastication is a great factor in 
good digestion, which, indeed, begins 
in the mouth, with the action of the sa¬ 
liva on the starches. 

There are some things not fit for the 
human stomach. Of course the old say¬ 
ing, “One man’s food is another man s 
poison,” has much truth in it, but in 
general we may say tnat much pie, rich 
pastry, heavy sweets, and fried foods 
are unwholesome for all. To eat rich 
mince pie at the end of a hearty, elab¬ 
orate dinner is to overwork the diges¬ 
tive organs, and in time they are bound 
to punish the olfender. And was it. 
Jacob Riis who said that the frying pan 
is the curse of the poor? A truer word 


was never spoken. To fry food is the 
worst possible way to prepare it for the 
human stomach. It is not hard surely, 
in most cases, to find another and better 
way of cooking it. White bread should 
not be exclusively used, and very fresh 
bread is indigestible. 

So many " don’ts ”! The housekeeper 
despairingly wonders what she can 
solely give her family. If she will take 
the bull by the horns, however, and 
study the subject carefully, she will find 
it not so difficult a problem after all. 
There are far more wholesome than un¬ 
wholesome foods, and once started, re¬ 
form is easy. 1 ler family will soon learn 
to relish light, simple desserts or sea¬ 
sonable fruits, attractively served, as 
well as pies and rich puddings. She will 
find that whole-wheat bread and gems, 
corn muffins, etc,, and the crustier, 
crisper loaves of bread will be enjoyed. 
She must understand cooking, and see 
that her wholesomely prepared meals 
are appetizing — there is no reason why 
wholesome should be considered a syn¬ 
onym for tasteless. And she will have 
her reward in the improved general 
health of her family. 

A few suggestive menus may be of 
service. They are simple, since simplic¬ 
ity is the keynote of the new diet. 
Breakfasts need oniy a general word. 
A light breakfast ; s far preferable to an 
elaborate one. All night the body has 
been resting, the digestive system has 
worked slowly, and is not in need of 
much fresh fuel. Crisp toast or cereals 
with fruit or milk or cream make a suf¬ 
ficiently nourishing breakfast for most; 
and for those who must have it, cereal 
coffee and a poached or boiled egg. 
Vary the fruit and cereals by serving 
rolls or whole-wheat muffins. 

To the luncheons in the following 
menus, may be added any left-overs 
from the dinner of the day before: — 
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Sunday Luncheon 

Broiled Nuttolene Caramel-Cereal 

French Bread 

Lettuce-and-Nut Sandwiches 
Fruit Salad 

Dinner 

Rice Soup 

Ronst Protose Baked Potatoes 

Boiled Corn 

Lattuce-and-Tomato Salad Apple Tapioca • 


* * ¥ 


Monday Luncheon 

Granose Biscuit with Drawn-Butter Sauce 
Stewed Tomatoes Apple Sauce 

Wafers 


Tuesday Luncheon 

Prntose Croquettes Whole-Wheat Muffins 

Fruit 


Dinner 


Dinner 


Pea Timbales 

Sweet Potatoes 

Fruit 


Chestnut Furte 
Boiled Rice 


Tomato Soup Baked Macaroni 

Sliced Beets Creamed Potatoes 

Sago Pudding 


* * * 

Wednesday Luncheon 

Corn Mush Omelet 

Graham Muffins Hot Milk 

Dinner 

Baked Tomatoes 

Mashed Potato Stewed Corn 

Indian Pudding 

* * * 


Thursday Luncheon 


Friday Luncheon 


Corn Muffins 


Caramel-Cereal 

Stewed Fruit 


Rice Cakes 


Malt Honey 

Stewed Potatoes 


Dinner 


Dinner 


Baked Beans Creamed Potatoes 

Vegetable Oysters (salsify) Lettuce 8alad 

Rice Pudding 


Vegetable Oyster Soup or Pune of Peas 
Nut Loaf Baked Macaroni 

Tomato Salad Blancmange 


* * * 

Saturday Luncheon 

Rice Omelet Creamed Potatoea 

Stowed Fruit 

Dinner 

Vegetable Chowder 

Asparagus on Toast Potato Cakes 

Farina Pudding 


THE DISINFECTING POWER OF SUNLIGHT. 


BY J. H. KEU 

ATURE’S great disinfectant is 
sunlight. It is a most interesting 
fact that this wonderful light, which 
promotes the growth of useful plants 
and sustains animal life, at the same 
time destroys by its very brightness all 
sorts of germs which are brought in 
contact with it. It is this fact alone 
which renders the earth habitable. 
Germs develop with such marvelous 
rapidity that they would quickly over¬ 
whelm us by their very numbers if not 
constantly destroyed by the sun. A 
little computation will readily show this. 
Some germs are capable of such rapid 
multiplication that they may double 
every fifteen minutes under favorable 
conditions of temperature and food sup¬ 
ply. Estimate the number of germs 
which might be produced in a single 
day of twenty-four hours, or ninety-six 
doublings. The number would be more 
than thirty-two thousand billion billions, 
or sufficient to cover eighty thousand 
square miles a foot deep, or fill a space 
of more than fifteen cubic miles. The 
increase of a minute organism occupy¬ 
ing a cubic space of not more than one 
twenty-thousandth of an inch to such 
prodigious magnitude is beyond com¬ 
prehension, and practically cannot oc¬ 
cur; for while the germ may grow at 
this immense rapidity for a short time, 
the poisons which it produces become 
destructive to itself. The material upon 
which it feeds is also exhausted, so that 
its growth ceases. 

Doubtless all have noticed the fact 
that mold grows during the night and 
in dark, damp cellars. Bright sunlight 
quickly destroys germs, mold, and other 
parasitic organisms. Diffused daylight 
does not act nearly so rapidly, but ac- 
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complishes in the jursc of a few hours 
what bright sunlight is capable of doing’ 
in a few minutes. It is clearly evident, 
then, that in order that our houses 
should be kept free from germs, they, 
like our bodies, should be made full 
of life. The shutters should be opened, 
the curtains raised, and the light ad¬ 
mitted to every room in the house, 
closets included, so that the disinfecting 
power of light may be exercised in 
every nook and corner of the dwelling. 

Although these minute organisms are 
growing about us in great numbers they 
are for the most part so mingled with 
other grosser matters that they are hid¬ 
den from sight. Powerful microscopes 
are necessary to see the individual 
germs, but we may easily produce 
growths or cultures of them in various 
suitable ways, one or two of which we 
will indicate. 

Select two or three very smooth, 
round potatoes of medium size. Scrub 
them with strong soapsuds made from 
soft soap or good laundry soap, without 
removing the skin. After they are thor¬ 
oughly washed, steam them for half an 
hour in an ordinary steam cooker. At 
the end of half an hour remove the 
cooker from the stove, but do not open 
it. The purpose of the cooking is to 
destroy the germs on the outside of the 
potato. There are, of course, none on 
the inside. If the cover is opened, the 
potatoes are likely to become contami¬ 
nated. While the cooker is cooling off, 
prepare a large, deep pie plate and an 
ordinary good-sized glass fruit dish that 
has a smooth edge. A large glass bowl 
would answer the same purpose. This 
should be thoroughly scrubbed with hot 
soapsuds so as to be as clean as pos- 
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sible, and finally should be immersed in 
boiling water for a few minutes. The 
glass bowl should be of such size that 
when it is inverted on the plate the edge 
will lie in contact with the bottom of 
the plate at its lowest part. When the 
dish is ready, put the plate on the table 
without touching the center of it with 
the fingers. Invert the glass bowl over 
it, taking care also not to touch it inside 
with the fingers. Add a tumblerful of 
water which has been boiled for ten or 
fifteen minutes; prepare also a sharp 
rnetal knife by first cleansing it thor¬ 
oughly and then boiling it for ten min¬ 
utes. The cleansing of the hands by 
thoroughly washing with strong soap¬ 
suds should not be omitted. 

Take one of the potatoes from the 
cooker, and carefully cut it in halves, 
protecting it as much as possible from 
the air. Don’t bring the potato in con¬ 
tact with the table or any other object. 
Avoid turning the cut surface upward. 
Raise the glass bowl, place the two 
halves upon the plate, with the cut sur¬ 
faces upward, turn the glass bowl over 
them, and pour boiling water to the 
depth of a quarter of an inch on the 
plate. Cover all with a black cloth, and 
keep in a moderately warm place. After 
two or three days make a careful in¬ 
spection. if the work has been care¬ 
fully done, no change will be noticed in 
the potato. The cut surfaces will re¬ 
main perfectly white and clear. If the 
cleansing has not been thoroughly done, 
or if sufficient pains has not been taken 
to avoid infection, a white, green, yel¬ 
low, bluish, or reddish growth will be 
found spread over the cut surface of the 
potato. The color of the growth will 
depend upon the particular variety ot 
mold or yeast which happens to have 
come into contact with the potato. If 
the surface of the potato remains white 
and clear, germs may be planted bv col¬ 


lecting dust from a window sill, the pan¬ 
try, and from various other places by 
means of a knitting needle, and trans¬ 
ferring the dust to the center of the 
potato. The knitting needle should be 
first boiled, then the end should be 
dipped in boiling water to moisten it. 
When this is brought in contact with the 
dust which it is desired to plant, a por¬ 
tion will adhere. The adhering particles 
may be rubbed upon the center of the 
potato. A mere touch is all that is re¬ 
quired. Sometimes several different 
kinds of germs may be planted at once 
in this way, and the growtli will be 
mixed; at other times a pure culture 
will be obtained. 

The potato may be inoculated with 
saliva germs by first touching the tip 
of the tongue with the end of the knit¬ 
ting needle after it has been dipped in 
boiling water or passed through a 
flame. A great variety of growths may 
be obtained in this way, some of which 
aie very curious and interesting. A re¬ 
markable growth which sometimes ap¬ 
pears is bright red in color, and it grows 
very rapidly. The same germ some¬ 
times is found in milk which has been 
set overnight. There may be little red 
patches scattered here and there over 
the surface of the milk, or the whole 
may have acquired a red color. One 
variety of red germs grows upon bread, 
rice, and other farinaceous substances. 
Ill Germany there is a church where 
these germs abound. Bread exposed in 
the church is next morning found to be 
colored red as though smeared with 
blood. This fact has been taken advan¬ 
tage of, and the appearance is claimed 
to be supernatural, and is called “ the 
miracle of the bleeding bread.” Thou¬ 
sands visit this musty old church an¬ 
nually to witness a miracle which can 
at any time be reproduced in the labo¬ 
ratory. Some years ago the writer re- 
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ceiveti from a gentleman residing in the 
West a specimen of rice which was cov¬ 
ered with these germs, which appeared 
overnight, greatly to the astonishment 
of the household. 

Another method of cultivating germs 
is the following: Take an ordinary wide- 
mouth bottle. Put into it a tablespoon¬ 
ful of white of egg. Put a cork in the 
mouth of the bottle. Put the whole in 
the oven, and bake for half an hour. 
The white of egg should be coagulated, 
but should not be browned or burned. 
To avoid overbaking, it is a good plan 
to bake the bottle for an hour before 
adding the white of egg, then return to 
the oven until the egg is coagulated. 
Material from different sources may 
now be transferred to the surface of 
the egg in the bottle by means of the 
sterilized knitting needle, as before di¬ 
rected. In passing the needle into the 
bottle, the mouth of the bottle should 


be held down to prevent the entrance 
of germs. On withdrawing the needle, 
the cork should be introduced while the 
bottle is still held mouth downward, 
and the bottle should then be put in 
a warm place. Ointment bottles hold¬ 
ing two or three ounces are convenient 
for this purpose. They can be easily 
carried in the pocket, thereby keeping 
them warm by means of the body heat. 
During the night warmth may be main¬ 
tained by binding the bottles to some 
part of the body, or wrapping them up 
with a jug filled with water at about 
loo degrees F. It will be found very in¬ 
teresting to notice the different modes 
of growth of the different varieties of 
germs, and the differences in color and 
odor which characterize them. Care 
must be taken, however, not to become 
infected, as it is possible to come into 
contact in this way with some very ac¬ 
tive and virulent germs. 


DON’T TAKE YOUR TROUBLES TO BED. 

You may labor your till, friend of mine, if you 
will: 

You may worry a bit, if you must; 

You may treat your affairs as a series of cares. 

You may live on a scrap and a crust; 

But when the day’s clone, put it out. of your 
head; 

Don’t take your troubles to bed. 

You may batter your way through the thick 
of the fray, 

You may sweat, you may swear, you may 
grunt; 

You may be a jack-fool if you must, but this 
rule 

Should ever be kept at the front: 

Don’t tight with your pillow, but lay down your 
head 

And kick every worriment out of the bed. 

That friend or that foe (which he is, I don’t 
know), 

Whose name we have spoken as Death, 

Hovers close to your side, while you run or 
you ride, 

And he envies the warmth of your breath; 

But he turns him away, with a shake of his 
head. 

When he finds that you don’t take your trou¬ 
bles to bed. 

— Edmond Vance Cooke, in The Saturday Even¬ 
ing Post. 



Two January Dinners 


By O. P. Grant 

Chicago 1 


Cream-of-Celery Soup* Sticks 

Olives Chili Sauce 

Spaghetti, Italian Style Candied Sweet Potatoes 

« 

Creamed Cauliflower Green Peas 

Steamed Potatoes 

Cream Protose with Chestnut Pur^e 
Protose Salad Rice-and-Apple Custard 

Assorted Fruits Oatmeal Wafers 

Nuts Caramel-Cereal 


a 


Puree-of-Tomato Soup 

Celery Ripe Olives 

Sweet-Potato Cutlets Sugar Peas 

Stuffed Protose with Dressing 

Baked Beans Potatoes Lyonnaise Turnips Stewed in Cream 

Fruit Salad Date Sandwiches 

Nut Sponge Cake Baked Bananas, Orange Sauce 

Fruit Nuts 

Orange Nectar Caramel-Cereal 


1 “Tw»> Xmas Dinners,” which appeared last month, should have been credited to Air. Grant 
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RECIPES. 


Cream-of-Celery Soup. 

Ingredients.— Celery tops, use out¬ 
side stalks (save hearts for protose 
salad), I quart cream or rich milk. 

Method.— Put tops in saucepan, 
cover with water, simmer one hour. 
Drain, return water to pan, add milk 
and stalks, simmer one-half hour longer, 
season to taste, remove celery, thicken 
to consistency of cream. Serve hot. 

Chili Sauce. 

Ingredients.— i quart strained to¬ 
mato, 4 tablespoonfuls minced celery, 3 
tablespoonfuls minced onion, sugar. 

Method.— Put all together in sauce¬ 
pan, let come to boil, set on back of 
range, and simmer two hours. A small 
piece of lemon peel and a cup of 
chopped tart apple will greatly improve 
the flavor. Cook till apples are done, 
remove lemon peel, cool, serve. 

Spaghetti — Italian Style, 

Ingredients.— One-half pound spa¬ 
ghetti, 2 pounds protose, 3 quarts water, 
1 can tomatoes, sprig of celery. 

Method.— Cut protose into three- 
quarter-inch cubes, put into saucepan, 
add water, salt to taste, add the sprig of 
celery crushed. Simmer two or three 
hours, or until broth is reduced one half. 
Drain (save protose and one-half pint 
broth for creamed protose). Break spa¬ 
ghetti into six inch lengths. Drop into 
boiling water. Boil five minutes, drain. 
Add the protose broth. Simmer till 
tender, when it should be nearly dry. 
Put tomatoes in saucepan, chopping up 
the large pieces. Season as for stewed 
tomatoes, simmer five minutes, add 
spaghetti. Cook ten minutes, tossing 
occasionally to keep from burning. Do 
not stir. 


Candied Sweet Potatoes. 

Boil potatoes till tender, remove jack¬ 
ets, arrange in oiled baking pan, 
sprinkle with powdered sugar, brown in 
slow oven. 

Creamed Protose with Chestnut Puree. 

Ingredients.— Protose (left from spa¬ 
ghetti), one-half pint protose broth, 
chestnuts prepared as in Menu No. 2 
(December), one-half pint cream, sprig 
of celery. 

Method.— Pul cream and the protose 
broth, saved from spaghetti, into sauce¬ 
pan. Add the crushed sprig of celery, 
and simmer ten minutes; remove celery. 
Thicken as for cream sauce; pour over 
protose. Make a ring or border of the 
chestnut puree on individual dishes, ahd 
fill the center with the creamed protose. 
Or if preferred, drop a spoonful of the 
puree in center of dish, surrounding 
with the protose. 

Protose Salad. 

Ingredients.— 1 part celery, prepared 
as for celery salad, Menu No. 2 (Decem¬ 
ber), 2 parts protose, diced, salad dress¬ 
ing as in Menu No. 2. 

Method.— Cut protose into half-inch 
cubes, mix with celery, sprinkle with 
salt, put into granite pan, set on ice. 
Finish as for celery salad. Serve on 
crisp lettuce leaf, garnish with quarters 
or eighths of hard-boiled egg. 

Rice-and-Apple Custard. 

Core Jonathan apples. Sprinkle with 
sugar, and bake. Stir well-cooked rice 
into a custard prepared as in Menu No. 
I (December). Orange may be substi¬ 
tuted for the lemon if desired. Pour 
over apples when done. Serve cold. 
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Puree-of-Tomato Soup. 

Prepare as for tomato soup in Menu 
No. 1 (December), the only difference 
being that ihe puree should be thicker. 
This soup will be much improved by 
adding a pound of diced protose, cook¬ 
ing with the soup, and removing before 
serving. 

Sweet-Potato Cutlets. 

Pare potatoes, cover with boiling 
water, boil twenty minutes, drain off 
half the water, and cook till soft. They 
should be almost dry when done. Mash 
or put through ricer. Form in shape 
of chops, sprinkle with powdered sugar, 
and brown in medium oven. Serve with 
sugar peas. 

Stuffed Protose with Dressing. 

Ingredients.— i large-sized can pro¬ 
tose (two and one-fourth pounds), I 
box zwieback (12 or 14 slices), 1 table¬ 
spoonful pulverized sage, 1 tablespoon¬ 
ful olive oil, 1 medium-sized onion. 

Method.— Cover broken zwieback 
with cold water. Drain immediately, 
and set aside for two hours. Pick zwie¬ 
back to pieces, rejecting hard lumps. 
Add sage, minced onion, olive oil. Salt 
to taste. Mix or toss with spoon. Do 
not mix with hands. Open protose can 
by cutting off top, beginning at seam. 
Pass knife under top, remove, and run 
knife around sides of can to loosen pro¬ 
tose, and remove carefully to avoid 
breaking. Cut in half lengthwise. Re¬ 
move a half cylinder or core from each 
half, 1 and one-half inches in diameter, 
saving core to add to dressing. Mark 
protose into the number of slices de¬ 
sired, as it is difficult to cut after bak¬ 
ing. Mince scraps cut from center of 
protose, add to the dressing. Stuff each 
piece with dressing, place in oiled pan. 
Place remainder of dressing in another 
pan. Bake in moderate oven twenty or 
thirty minutes. 


To serve, place a spoonful of dressing 
on each platter, placing a slice of pro¬ 
tose beside it. Serve with gravy, jelly, 
or green or creamed peas. 

Baked Beans. 

Wash beans, place in heavy pot, and 
boil five minutes. Salt to taste. Bake 
twenty-four hours in slow oven, keep¬ 
ing barely covered with water. If a 
sweet taste is desired, malt honey dis¬ 
solved in water, may be added to the 
beans while baking. When done, the 
beans should be of a uniform dark 
brown. Longer cooking will improve. 

Potatoes Lyonnaise. 

Chop cold boiled or baked potatoes. 
Season with salt while chopping. Stir 
in onions and parsley minced. If too 
stiff, thin with nut cream to consistency 
desired. Turn into oiled baking pan, 
smooth, brush with cream, brown. 
Serve in squares. 

Turnips Stewed in Cream. 

Pare young turnips, cut in dice. Sim¬ 
mer till nearly done. Drain off nearly 
all the water. Add enough cream to 
barely cover. Salt to taste. Simmer 
till tender (don't boil). Thicken slightly. 
Serve. 

Fruit Salad. 

Ingredients.— 3 bananas, 5 apples, 
dressing prepared as for orange sauce, 
except whites of eggs. 

Method.— Cut bananas and apples 
into small dice. Place in granite or 
enameled pan, and set on ice. Thin 
dressing to consistency desired with 
orange or lemon juice. Pour over diced 
fruit, serve on crisp lettuce leaf, garnish 
with malaga grapes or stuffed dates. 

Date Sandwiches. 

Ingredients (for making six sand¬ 
wiches).— 6 thin slices entire wheat or 
white bread, 6 thin slices graham bread, 
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1 tablcspoonful almond butter, 3 table¬ 
spoonfuls malted nuts. 1 pound dates. 

Method.— Simmer dates for three 
quarters of an hour in just enough 
watei to cover. Remove from fire, and 
rub through colander. Rub almond 
butter to a smooth paste with a little 
water. Spread on bread, sprinkle with 
malted nuts, spread with the date mar¬ 
malade. Place slices together and trim 
edges. Cut into four strips. Serve two 
strips each of the graham and white ar¬ 
ranged in layers or laid crosswise. 

Nut Sponge Cake. 

Ingredients.— 6 eggs, I cup flour, 1 
cup sugar. 2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice, 
three-fourths cup chopped walnuts. 

Method.—Separate yolks from whites 
of eggs, set whites on ice. Sift flour 
five times. Beat sugar and yolks of 
eggs together till frothy, adding lemon 
juice. Add a pinch of salt to whites, 
beat till stiff. Fold (do not beat or stir) 
the yolks into the whites, adding any 
flavor desired. Then carefully fold in 
the flour, sprinkling slowly through 
sifter. Lastly fold in the chopped nuts. 

Trim crinkled Japanese napkin to fit 
bottom of cake pan. It will not be 


necessary to oil tin. Pour cake batter 
into tin, and bake forty minutes in mod¬ 
erate oven in shallow pan. To remove, 
loosen sides with knife or spatula, in¬ 
vert on bread board. Serve plain, iced, 
or cut into ornamental shapes spread 
with jelly. 

Baked Bananas. 

Beat two eggs and a cup and a half 
of water together. Peel one dozen ba¬ 
nanas, dip in egg batter, roll in granola 
or bread crumbs; repeat. Place in 
oiled pan, bake twenty minutes in hot 
oven. Serve with — 

Orange Sauce.— Mix thoroughly half 
a cup of sugar and a rounded table¬ 
spoonful of cornstarch. Then add, in 
the following order, a tablespoonful of 
lemon juice, the juice of one orange, a 
little of the rind, three quarters of a cup 
of boiling water. Cook ten minutes in 
double boiler, stirring constantly. Re¬ 
move from fire, whip in the whites of 
two eggs beaten stiff . 

Orange Nectar. 

Extract the juice of six oranges and 
two lemons, being careful not to get the 
flavor of rind. Add enough water to 
make six glasses of nectar. Sweeten. 


ANOTHER YEAR. 

Another year of joy and sorrow, 

Another year of care and pain. 

Has passed away, and on the morrow, 

A bright New Year begins again. 

A year untried, and yet we’re standing. 
With eager hearts the year to greet, 

Willing, dear Lord, at thy commanding, 

Still greater care and pain to meet. 

God grant that in this untried year, 

Each day may prove some duty done. 

The way made bright: the path made clear, 
Some battle fought and victory won. 

— Carrie E. Farr. 


The Hundred Year Club 


B IOLOGISTS tell us that the natu¬ 
ral limit of human life as shown by 
members of the animal kingdom is one 
hundred and twenty years. Experience 
proves the same; for many persons have 
reached this advanced age, even in mod¬ 
ern times. For several years the Good 
Health has been collecting facts in re¬ 
lation to modern centenarians. The 
editorial drawer contains at the present 
time biological sketches of about thir¬ 
teen hundred centenarians, with scores 
of photographs and statements of these 
aged persons who have died within the 
last few years, or are still living. 

It is the purpose to devote this de¬ 
partment to the study of the habits of 
these individuals and others who have 



One Hundred Years Oi.d. 


attained great age. All the readers of 
the Good Health are invited to send 
items and information which may be of 
interest to this department. Letters ad¬ 
dressed to the editor will receive due 
attention. 

♦ * 

Betsy Morley Lewis, Aged One Hun¬ 
dred Years, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mother Lewis was a tailoress, and 
worked at her trade in her native city 
for many years, her life always being an 
active one. 

Her diet is very simple, consisting 
largely of rice, oatmeal, and potatoes, 
of which she is especially fond. She eats 
no meat of any kind, and drinks coffee 
very moderately. She has never used 
tobacco or alcoholic liquors in any form. 

The accompanying cut is from a pho¬ 
tograph taken on her one hundredth 
birthday. At this time she was given a 
public reception, at which she greeted 
five hundred people, and without a great 
deal of fatigue. 

Her eyesight is still so good that she 
is able to read both print and plain 
script readily. She sleeps well, and it 
has long been her custom to retire at 
seven o’clock. 

* ? 

Thompson S. Barnes, Aged One Hun¬ 
dred and Two Years, Olmsteadville, 
N. Y. 

Father Barnes was born on Dec. 17, 
1797, and died Oct. 17, 1902, making 
him nearly one hundred and two years 
old. He was always a hard-working and 
energetic man, superintending in person 
a 250-acre stock farm, a large sawmill 
and gristmill, and extensive lumbering 
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interests. This, of course, necessitated 
an active, cut-of-door life. This, to¬ 
gether with the fact that Mr. Barnes 
never used tobacco or alcoholic liquors 
in any form, no doubt gives us the 
secret of his unusual term of years. 

* * 

George W. Blakeman, Aged One Hun¬ 
dred Years, Derby, Conn. 

Mr. Blakeman’s life was simple and 
sunny, as well as broad and active, He 
kept well up with the times, living as 
though he expected to live always. He 
invariably saw the bright, even the 
laughable, side of things, and made it 
his rule to live at peace with all. 

His diet was very simple, consisting 
largely of bread and milk. He ate very 
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little meat, and believed it wrong to us2 
liquor or medicine of any kind. 

* * 

Lived to One Hundred or More. 

The vital statistics for 1901, issued by 
the New York Board of Health, show 
that during the year the deaths of four¬ 
teen centenarians were reported to the 
Health Department. In the following 
list the ages are given in round num¬ 
bers, the months and days being 
omitted: — 

Died. Name. slge. Nativity. Cause. 

Ian. 2. AnneSlotc, ioo. Ireland. Old age. 

Jan. 3. Susan Gusner, ioo. United States. Old age 
Jan. b. Lydia B. Coleman, ioo. United States. Old age 
Jan. 9. JolmMcGce, 101. Ireland, Old age. 

Jan. 23. Bridget Grimes. 104. Ireland. Bronchitis. 
Jan. 23. Isaac Landy, 105. Russia. Old age. 

Feb. 22. Leah Abrahams, 114. Russia. Apoplexy. 

Mar. 12. Martha Lockett. 102. United States. Old age. 
April 14. Mary Pendergast, 105. Ireland. Old age. 

May Louis Levy, 102. Russia. Old age. 

May 8. Ascher Schloss, 10a. Germany Pneumonia. 
Aug. 26. Catherine Howe. 103. United States. Old age. 
Oct. 21. Catherine Brown. 100. United States. Old age. 
Dec. 24. Amelia Carle, 100. United States. Fall. 

—New York Sun. 


Thompson S. Barnes. 
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The Mission of Cookery. 

The true purpose of cooking should 
be such a preparation of food materials 
as will so change their constituent ele¬ 
ments as to make them more digestible 
than they would be in the raw state. In¬ 
deed, good cookery is a partial prelim¬ 
inary digestion of the food elements; at 
the same time it breaks up the food by 
dissolving the soluble portions so that 
it is the more readily acted upon by the 
digestive fluids. 

Cookery is one of the oldest of house¬ 
hold arts. In primitive days it is prob¬ 
able that the processes by which food 
was prepared were very simple, but with 
the later ages of luxurious tendencies 
and voluptuous living, such a multitude 
of the cook’s devices was called into 
requisition to provide new and pleasing 
dishes, that the primal purpose of the 
art was largely overlooked, and the 
whole aim centered upon producing 
something to cater to the sense of taste. 
There was much rivalry among cooks, 
and even those of different nations vied 
with one another in efforts to concoct 
marvelous and unheard-of dainties. 

With such a gastronomic heredity, 
it is not difficult to understand why so 
many of the recipes in common use at 
the present day are simply a mixture 
of ingredients to please the palate with¬ 
out regard to dietetic value. 

When taste alone is made the crite¬ 
rion, it is so easy to disguise the results 
of careless and improper preparation of 
food by the use of flavors and condi¬ 
ments, that poor cookery has come to 
be quite as frequently the rule as the ex¬ 
ception. The resulting evils are almost 


innumerable. No one thing over which 
we have control exerts so marked an 
influence upon physical prosperity as 
the food we eat. Improperly prepared 
food makes poor blood, poor brains, 
poor muscles, and vitiates the integrity 
of the entire system. Much of the dis¬ 
ease, many of the sins and misdeeds, and 
much of the unhappiness of the world 
may be rightfully attributed to poor 
food and bad cookery. 

Phillips Brooks used to say that 
“ health is salvation/' and Bishop Fos¬ 
ter declares that “ to care for men’s 
souls most effectively, we must care for 
their bodies also.’' To care for their 
bodies necessitates a first care for the 
building material from which these bod¬ 
ies are made, in the provision of proper 
food and its healthful preparation. The 
proper preparation of food for digestion 
is not merely a matter of having at 
f ‘ one's fingers’ ends ” the composition 
of numberless dishes. 

The following of recipes and the me¬ 
chanical mixture of ingredients have 
largely constituted the cook’s art in 
times past, but in these days of progress 
it is becoming evident that success m 
cookery, as in other arts, depends upon 
attention to the scientific principles in¬ 
volved, and that a knowledge of the 
composition of foods, their digestibility, 
their nutritive values, their adaptation 
to individual use under varying condi¬ 
tions, the results of certain combina¬ 
tions, the action of heat upon differ¬ 
ent materials, the why and the where¬ 
fore of each operation employed in 
cooking, is indispensable for the suc¬ 
cessful production of wholesome ar¬ 
ticles of food.— E. E. K. 
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Tall Buildings and Nervous People. 

When it comes to facilities for in¬ 
creasing the army of nervous people, it 
is a mistake to give the palm to the 
electric trolley car, the automobile, or 
the elevated trains. The tall sky-scraper 
building of the big cities is a close com¬ 
petitor of all these in the manufacture 
of nervous wrecks. Not one woman in 
a hundred can step into a swift-flying 
elevator and be “ shot ” up to the tenth 
story of a scraper without a feeling of 
“ goneness ” in the region of the heart, 
which, in the case of many delicately 
organized women, approaches very 
closely to a nervous collapse. It must 
not be imagined either that the shoot¬ 
ing up and down in these steel cages 
day after day has no effect upon the 
nerves of men. They become accus¬ 
tomed to the sensation of being dropped 
from the fifteenth story to the base¬ 
ment. The heart action is proof against 
its wear and tear, but their nerves are 
not. There is a gradual, unconscious 
breaking down of the nervous system. 
It is not the elevator alone that is re¬ 
sponsible for this process of nerve im¬ 
pairment, although many of them will 
alone suffice to shatter the most robust 
organization. That careworn aspect of 
the countenance which we sometimes 
humorously refer to as the “ elevator 
face,” is the result of the constant ham¬ 
mering of the nervous system by the 
daily trips up to the office and down 
again, waiting for the elevator to get 
Tilled before it starts, trying to stop it 
on its downward flight at your floor, 
if you are in a hurrv to keep an ap¬ 
pointment, the elevator is certain to 
pass your floor without stopping. 

This is the daily experience that grad¬ 
ually shatters or exhausts the nerve 
force. It is the struggle to reach the 
office after a man has ridden an hour on 
the trolley car or steam car to get to 


the sky-scraper in which the office is 
located, that saps the nerve vitality. It 
is easy to predict the increasing popu¬ 
larity of the low office building. The 
sky-scraper will have its day. It will 
always be populated for the reason that 
the steady stream of newcomers will 
always replenish the supply for the 
towering eyries, but the demand for the 
lower and more accessible offices will 
grow stronger, and the premium they 
command over the offices in the tall 
structures will increase as men grow in 
knowledge and experience.—Exchange. 


An Extra Good Appetite. 

A good appetite is a symptom of 
good health. An extra good appetite is 
sometimes a symptom of constitutional 
disturbance somewhere. A sample let¬ 
ter sent to the “ Questions and An¬ 
swers ” column of a prominent health 
journal was something like this: — 

“ I am troubled with pimples, not to 
a great extent, but still very annoying. 
They appear principally on the fore¬ 
head, but occasionally on other places. 

1 often feel languid, and tire easily, and 
cannot gain flesh, although I have an 
extra good appetite. Still, I am not 
sick, and have not been in bed for a day 
in my life. Age, nineteen years. Will 
you kindly advise me what you think 
w’ould remove these pimples?” 

There is little doubt but that the 
" extra good appetite ” alluded to af¬ 
fords the key to the situation. The di¬ 
gestive organs have more than they can 
take care of, and consequently do not 
properly take care of anything fur¬ 
nished. There will be frequent head¬ 
aches, skin disorders, and alternate con¬ 
stipation and diarrhea with such per¬ 
sons, Pimples are a natural result ot 
such depraved blood conditions. 

With many people the habit of hearty 
eating is continued when the warm 
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spring days come. Food which was 
appropriate when the thermometer was 
at zero is continued in the same qual¬ 
ity and quantity when the thermometer 
rises to ninety degrees in the sun. and 
averages above sixty all day and night. 
The person who loses his appetite un¬ 
der such a condition is on safer ground. 
The person with an extra good appetite 
will have to exercise self-control, or 
be placed on the retired list to learn wis¬ 
dom by experience.— Selected. 


Let your food be plain and wholesome, 

From all stimulants abstain. 

Keep the body that you live in 
Clean and pure from every stain. 

— Character Building. 


Housecleaning by Machinery. 

The suggestion made by this maga¬ 
zine some years ago, to the effect that 
the comprcssed-air system offered a 
practical solution of the housecleaning 
problem, has been successfully worked 
out here in St. Louis. Two different 
companies are making a business of it. 
We engaged one of them to clean our 
house of thirteen rooms. The van ar¬ 
rived at seven a. m., and by noon the 
entire house was absolutely cleaned of 
dust and dirt, including floors, carpets, 
ceilings, furnityre, rugs, and mattresses, 
and all for twenty dollars. 

This work is all done by compressed 
air, which is brought into the house 
through a hose from the compressor 
in the van outside. For cleaning car¬ 
pets, a nozzle something like a flat-iron 
is used, which is drawn back and forth 
across the carpet, blowing in the air 
with such great pressure as to blow out 
every particle of dust in the carpet and 
on the floor underneath. The machine 
is covered with a bag connected with 


a suction pump in the van outside, 
which sucks up the dust. Not a particle 
of dust is left in the room as the work 
goes on, and all is done with astonish¬ 
ing celerity and thoroughness. A dif¬ 
ferent device on the nozzle is used for 
blowing an air jet upon pictures, cur¬ 
tains, ceilings, walls, etc. The effect is 
almost magical. All dust and adhering 
dirt disappear and even the wall paper 
looks like new. Corners, crevices, and 
all nooks and crannies are cleaned out. 
Bacteria and disease germs, as well as 
“ ordinary tilth,” are removed by the 
compressed air, and drawn out through 
the suction bag. Draperies and cur¬ 
tains are perfectly cleaned without be¬ 
ing removed, and the same is true of 
rugs and carpets, also ordinary furni¬ 
ture. Upholstered furniture and 
leather-covered furnishings, mattresses, 
etc., are usually cleaned outside. The 
cloud of dust that will be drawn out of 
a mattress bv compressed air is a reve¬ 
lation to any housekeeper. 

The men who did the work were 
agreeable and accommodating, nor 
could we have had the work done as 
cheaply by ordinary methods of scrub¬ 
bing and cleaning, which are not nearly 
so thorough and sanitary. The com¬ 
pressed-air method of course does not 
wash woodwork nor clean the windows. 
That part of housecleaning must still be 
done in the usual way. But all the rest 
of housecleaning is done most perfectly 
and economically by this method, which 
ought to come into universal use.— Ve¬ 
rona Wirebeck, in Good Housekeeping. 


What is the drunkard’s life? — A life of pain. 
Of sin, of sorrow, self reproach, and shame; 
Of home affliction, evil wants; the drain 
Of home resources, leave a filthy stain 
On its sacred ties, dishonored name! 

Friends, estimate the loss, and count the gain; 
Shun as n plague the drink; a glimpse of light 
It may be, heralding a dismal night. 

— S. C. Hall. 
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Medical Lore of John Wesley. 

In these days of hygienic reform, and 
“ methods” of treating disease, it is 
interesting to read of the heroic treat¬ 
ment of 150 years ago. A volume 
printed by Perry Hall, Philadelphia, in 
1747, and compiled by John Wesley, is 
a curious mixture of old-time remedies. 
There are few copies of the book in ex¬ 
istence, but one unearthed recently was 
the occasion of much amusement at a 
recent convention of physicans. The 
book, substantially bound in leather, 
contains a few illustrations as primitive 
as the remedies. The preface deals with 
the raison d’etre of the work, incident¬ 
ally recalling how — 

“ Man was sent perfect from the 
hands of his Creator, but rebelling 
against the Sovereign of all, the seeds 
of pain and sickness were lodged in the 
body, and a thousand disorders in¬ 
creased by everything around us.” 

“ The sun and moon shed unwhole¬ 
some influences from above, the earth 
exhales poisonous damps from below; 
the air itself that surrounds us is replete 
with the shafts of death; yea, the food 
we eat saps the foundations of life.” 

The preface further states: — 

“As to the manner of using the reme¬ 
dies here set down, I should advise as 
soon as you know your disorder to use 
the medicine prescribed for that dis¬ 
ease; the second, if that is of no effect; 
the third, and so on.” 

The work proper is entitled, “A Col¬ 
lection of Receipts,” and recites in al¬ 
phabetical order the disorders of that 
time and their remedies. 

In the “A*s ” is a list of panaceas 
against ague. To “ go into a cold bath 
just before a fit ” is added the whole¬ 
some advice; “ Nothing tends more to 
prolong ague than a lazy disposition.” 


Another remedy for ague is to “ apply 
to the stomach a large onion split.” Still 
another is: “ Make six middling pills of 
cobwebs. Take one before the cold fit, 
two a little before the next, and the 
other three, if need be, before the other 
fit.” 

Parenthetically are introduced some 
gentle hints for “ tender persons ” and 
*’ the studious.” Tender persons should 
constantly go to bed at nine, and rise at 
four. 

For St. Anthony’s: “ Put a gallon of 
water ^cold) on a quart of Norway tar, 
stir them together with a flat stick for 
five minutes. After it has stood for 
three days pour the water off clear; bot¬ 
tle, and cork. Dose: One wineglassful 
every hour.” 

For baldness: “ Rub the head night 
and morning with a raw onion until red; 
then apply honey.” 

For chapped hands: “ Wash the hands 
with flour of mustard.” 

For lung disease: “ Take no food 

but new buttermilk churned in a bottle, 
and white bread. On each morning cut 
up a little turf of fresh earth, and lying 
down, breathe into the hole for a quar¬ 
ter of an hour.” 

For a dry cough : “Chew a small piece 
of Peruvian bark, as often as the cough¬ 
ing spell comes on. Swallow the piece 
as long as it tastes bitter.” 

For weak eyes: “Drop in two or three 
drops of the juice of a rotten apple.” 

For hoarseness: “ Rub the soles of 
the feet before the fire with garlic and 
lard, well beaten together.” 

For colic: “ ITold a live puppy con¬ 
stantly on the breast. Or take, ounce 
by ounce, a pound or a pound and a 
half of quicksilver.*' 

For a stitch in the side: Apply 
treacle on toast (hot).” 
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What to Feed the Growing Child. 

According to reliable statistics, only 
three out of every five infants live to 
reach the age of five years. Half of 
these premature deaths could certainly 
be prevented if parents knew how to 
properly care for their children. Why 
should the child be fed upon such con¬ 
tents of a drug store as patent medicines 
and soothing syrups, many of which 
contain liquors or opium in some form, 
when a simple dietary of good, whole¬ 
some food, together with careful nurs¬ 
ing, in most cases, is all that is neces¬ 
sary to restore health? 

Because of the pernicious habit of al¬ 
lowing the child to eat anything it 
wants, and at any time during the twen¬ 
ty-four hours, the mother is obliged to 
give it some kind of soothing syrup or 
sedative to quiet its irritated nerves. In 
many cases this simply permits the child 
to die comfortably. 

During the infant’s first year the di¬ 
gestive organs are rapidly developing. 
Not until the cutting of the teeth is the 
infant able to digest anything but milk 
or its equivalent. Great care should 
be used in selecting the foods when the 
teeth begin to appear. As a general 
thing solid foods should be avoided un¬ 
til m the second year, when the teeth 
for mastication appear. Oftentimes the 
child is allowed to eat solid foods which 
it is not able to masticate thoroughly, 
and so large masses remain in the stom¬ 
ach to ferment and decay. 

It is not only not necessary, but very 
injurious to the child’s stomach, to allow 
it to eat such foods as pastries, pickles, 
confections, and fried foods. A simple, 
nourishing diet should be selected, con¬ 
sisting of such foods as granola and 
cream, and well-toasted bread, as zwie¬ 
back, broken up and served in milk. If 
gruels are used, they should be made 


of grains which have been cooked and 
then strained. Pasty mushes, which 
have been cooked for only ten minutes 
or one-half hour, are a poor article of 
diet for a child. Malted nuts make a 
most excellent substitute for milk, and 
even infants can subsist on it alone. 

A great mistake is made in allowing 
the child to have a great variety at one 
meal. Two or three kinds of food are 
sufficient, and all that a normal child 
cares for, unless it has been otherwise 
trained.— Mamie Wild Paulson, M. D. 


TELL HIM SO. 


If you have a word of cheer 
That may light the pathway drear 
Of a brother pilgrim here, 

Let him know. 


Show him you appreciate 
What he does; and do not wait 
TUI the heavy hand of Fate 
Lays him low. 

If your heart contains a thought 
That will brighter make his lot, 
Then in mercy, hide it not; 

Tell him so. 


Walt not till your friend is dead 
Ere your compliments are said; 

For the spirit that has fled, 

If it know, 

Does not need to speed It on 
Our poor praise; where it has gone 
Love’s eternal, golden dawn 
Is aglow. 


But unto our brother here 
That poor praise is very dear; 
If you’ve any word of cheer 
TeU him so. 

— Human 


Nature. 


The housekeeper’s Afternoon. 

The housekeeper who is without help 
is especially in need of rest and recrea¬ 
tion, says a writer in Good Housekeep¬ 
ing. She should set apart an afternoon, 
preferably in the middle of the week, 
and on the same day each week, for if 
not definitely fixed, it will too often 
be postponed. This leisure time should 
be spent in rest or recreation, duty for 
the moment laid aside. Of course, when 
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possible, these afternoons should be lit¬ 
erally “ out ” in the fresh air and sun¬ 
shine. On stormy days, or when she is 
very tired, a long, nap or an interesting 
novel may refresh or amuse the weary 
worker. A good story, read before an 
open fire, is always enjoyable. But when 
possible, get away from home, for usu¬ 
ally change is the best rest. Believe 
me, you will find this a wise plan. And 
make your “ afternoon out ” as long as 
you can. 


How sweet and gracious, even in common 
speech, 

Is that fine sense which men call courtesy! 
Wholesome as air and genial as the light, 
Welcome in every clime as breath of flowers. 
It transmits aliens into trusting friends, 

And gives its owner passport round the globe. 

— The Household. 


Pneumonia in the Light of Modern 

Research* 

S. S. Burk, New York, in his discus¬ 
sion of this subject, refers especially to 
the cause of the fatality, the prevalence 
of the disease, and the measures best 
adapted for its prevention. During the 
last ten years, while there has been a 
decline of nearly ten per cent in the 
number of deaths in the domain of accu¬ 
rate observation, known as the area of 
registration, the death rate from pneu¬ 
monia has increased from 189.9 to I 9 I -9 
per too,000 of the population, while un¬ 
der the same relative circumstances the 
deaths from consumption have de¬ 
creased from 245.4 to 190.5 during the 
same period. Pneumonia is undoubt¬ 
edly an infectious disease, and chiefly by 
means of sputum, in the same manner 
as pulmonary tuberculosis, though the 
expectoration of pneumonia is not 
likely to be so widely scattered as that 
of consumption. The importance of rec¬ 
ognizing the ubiquity of the neumococci 
and their genetic relation to lobar pneu¬ 


monia rests primarily upon the manifest 
necessity of destroying these pneumo¬ 
cocci during a seizure of the disease 
when expectorated. It is fortunate that 
something more than the mere presence 
of the germ is required for the develop¬ 
ment of pneumonia. The personal 
measures for its prevention, aside from 
the disinfection of the pneumonia ex¬ 
pectoration, are the avoidance of undue 
exposure during inclement weather and 
of all crowded, ill-ventilated gatherings, 
reasonable attention to the questions of 
sanitation, temperance in eating, in 
drinking, daily bathing, regular exer¬ 
cise in the open air, with special refer¬ 
ence to complete respiration. While 
the disease is one that cannot be eradi¬ 
cated, it can be lessened in frequency 
and lowered in mortality, both of which 
can be accomplished by incessant sani¬ 
tary propaganda.— Exchange. 


Cigarettes. 

Tobacco injures men, and kills chil¬ 
dren. The Chicago school board has 
been having a medical examination of 
certain pupils before allowing them to 
take part in certain athletic sports. Boys 
and girls were subjected to the same 
examination. Not one girl was found 
unable to pass, while a large number of 
the boys, in almost every case smokers, 
were found to be in a physical condi¬ 
tion which made violent exercise of any 
kind very dangerous. Twenty-one out 
of a hundred were found unfit, and all 
but three suffered from some form of 
heart trouble. Almost without excep¬ 
tion, the unfit ones were cigarette 
smokers.— J. H. K. 


Let it be our happiness this day to 
add to the happiness of those around 
us, to comfort some sorrow, to relieve 
some want, to add some strength to our 
neighbor's virtue.— Channing. 
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Athletics Versus Scholarship. 

It does not stand to reason that a stu¬ 
dent in intercollegiate athletics can do 
as much work as one who devotes all 
his time to study. The athletic season 
of football, for example, lasts six weeks 
in the fall, and as far as classroom work 
is concerned, the time is practically 
thrown away. The members of the 
team attend lectures regularly; they are 
obliged to; but their minds are on sig¬ 
nals and plays for the next game or 
practice. As a consequence, one fifth of 
the year is lost, and the players have to 
do as much work in the remaining four 
fifths as others do in the five fifths. 
With average students it will not be 
done. The physical training which the 
football men have gone through can¬ 
not under favorable circumstances in¬ 
crease their efficiency enough to make 
good the difference. Then, as a rule, 
their participation in athletics has made 
them natural leaders in the social life of 
the college, and so they lose still more 
time. The only point that may be re¬ 
garded as established by the records is 
that few students admitted to the teams 
are subsequently thrown off for poor 
scholarship. This proves that most ath¬ 
letes can usually do enough work to re¬ 
main satisfactory in their studies. Of 
late years a good player has lost caste 
if he permits himself to be disqualified 
through any fault of his own.— Pro¬ 
fessor Ira X. Hollis, in the Atlantic. 


The Child's Judgment. 

A child of five to eight years of age 
has a certain amount of judgment of 
his own. Sometimes his judgment of 
what is good for him may be better 
than the parent’s. To deny him some 
experience that he craves and that may 
do him good, simply because of the 


habit of saying " No,” pains him, both 
because it goes against his common 
sense and his pleasure. There are times 
to say “ No,” to say it firmly and stick 
to it, but they are fewer than most par¬ 
ents are aware of. Nothing destroys 
parental authority more than to exer¬ 
cise it with undue frequency. We fa¬ 
thers need to realize this even more than 
the mother. 

Yet do not infer that I favor going 
to the other extreme of allowing chil¬ 
dren to have their own way about every¬ 
thing, and to grow up without parental 
restraint. The one extreme is as bad as 
the other. Both are to be avoided. 
Above all, let us observe that each child 
has its own individuality. Each one 
may require different treatment for its 
best culture and development. One 
boy’s meat may be another boy’s poison, 
to alter the old saying. To a less de¬ 
gree, because of their more passive na¬ 
ture sexually, the same is true of girls. 
— Good Housekeeping. 


M It Is not birth, nor rank, nor state, 

’Tis the get-up-and-get that makes men 
great. 


Meat Inspection, 

In the Bulletin of the Health Depart¬ 
ment for the week ending November 15, 
1902, Dr, Arthur R. Reynolds, Commis¬ 
sioner of Health, quotes the condemna¬ 
tion of meat at the Union Stock Y'ards, 
Chicago, during one week as follows : — 

Total, 47,763 lbs.; beef, 21,600 lbs.; 
pork, 25,250 lbs.; lamb, 782 lbs.; veal, 
131 lbs. 

The report for Thanksgiving week 
stands thus: — 

Total, 75,948 lbs.; beef, 31,434 lbs.; 
pork, 32,000 lbs., lamb, 940 lbs.; veal, 
260 lbs. 

The best means by which to control 
and avoid disease is to avoid even the 
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appearance of danger, and the leaving 
alone of ihose things which tend toward 
the deterioration of the physical man 
will do much in securing a sound body. 


Sanitary Rules for Barber Shops. 

We learn through the Minneapolis 
Homeopathic Magazine that the Health 
Board of San Francisco has taken an 
important and commendable step to¬ 
ward the sanitary regulation of barber 
shops. The rules formulated by the 
board, and given herewith, have been 
submitted to the supervisors with the 
view to their adoption as an ordinance. 
This action, it is believed, will receive 
the indorsement of the State Barbers’ 
Examiners. All barber shops should be 
required to observe the rules of aseptic 
cleanliness as a public safeguard. It is 
remarkable that so few of the many 
thousands who patronize these places 
become infected. Epidemics of bar¬ 
ber’s itch, however, are more frequent 
than they should be, and, no doubt, 
other contagious diseases are dissemi¬ 
nated through the disregard of sanitary 
measures by barbers. The rules re¬ 
ferred to above are: — 

Mugs and shaving brushes shall be 
sterilized by immersions in boiling 
water, after separate use thereof. 

Razors should be wiped with alcohol 
both before and after they have been 
used. 

Hair brushes that are known as “sani¬ 
tary brushes’'’ must be used after lirst 
being sterilized. 

Razor strops must be kept clean, and 
never wiped off with the hand or blown 
upon with the breath. 

A separate clean towel shall be used 
for each person. 

Barbers shall not blow away with the 
breath any hairs after cutting, but use 
a towel or bulb or hair brush. 

Barbers shall keep their finger-nails 
clean and cut short. 


Alum or other material used to stop 
the flow of blood shall be so used only 
in powder form, and applied on a towel. 

The use of powder puff, finger bowls, 
and sponges is prohibited. 

No person shall be allowed to use a 
barber shop as a dormitory. 

All barbers’ instruments must be dis¬ 
infected after using. 

These rules shall be placed in a con¬ 
spicuous place in the shops. 


KEEP HOEING AND PRAYING. 

" Faith without works is dead.” 

Said Farmer Jones, in a whining tone, 

To his good old neighbor Gray, 

" 1 ve worn my knees through to the bone, 
But it ain’t no use to pray. 

'* I’ve prayed to the Lord a thousand times 
For to make that ’ere corn grow; 

An’ why your’n beats it so and climbs, 

I’d give a deal to know.” 

Said Farmer Gray to his neighbor Jones, 

In his easy, quiet -way: 

“ When prayers get mixed with lazy bones, 
They don't make farmin’ pay. 

” Your weeds, I notice, are good an’ tall, 

In spite of all your prayers; 

You may pray for corn till the heavens fall 
If you don’t dig up the tares. 

” r mix my prayers with a little toil 
Along in every row T ; 

An’ I work this mixture into the soil 
Quite vig’rous with a hoe. 

’* So, while I'm praying, I use my hoe, 

An’ do my level best 

To keep down the weeds along each row, 

An' the Lord he does the rest. 

” It's well for to pray, both night an* morn. 
As every farmer knows; 

But the place to pray for thrifty corn 
Is right between the rows. 

" You must use your hands while praying, 
though, 

If an answer you would get. 

For prayer-worn knees, an’ a rusty hoe, 
Never raised a big crop yet. 

“ An’ so l believe, my good old friend, 

If you mean to win the day. 

From plowing, clean to the harvest's end. 
You must hoe as well as pray.” 

— The Lutheran World. 
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LESSON FROM THE DIETARY OF SCOTCH PRISONERS. 


Pavy, in his excellent work on dietetics, 
presents the following interesting facts in 
defense of the view that the use of flesh as 
an article of food is by no means as essen¬ 
tial as is generally supposed: — 

" Indeed, the prevailing tendency of the 
present day, certainly in England, is to give 
an undue weight to the value of animal food, 
and this has been encouraged by the teach¬ 
ings of Liebig regarding the origin of mus¬ 
cular power—which, during the last few 
years, have been shown to be untenable. 

“ Many people seem to look upon meat 
almost as though it formed the only food 
that really nourished and supplied what 
is wanted for work. The physician is con¬ 
stantly coming across an expression of this 
view. Undoubtedly a greater feeling of 
satiety is produced by meat than by other 
food. It forms a greater stay to the 
stomach, but the stomach constitutes the 
seat of its digestion, and a longer time is 
occupied before the food passes on and 
leaves the organ in an empty condition. 

“Against those who think that a large 
consumption of meat is a sine qua non for 
the maintenance of health and strength, the 
experience of vegetarians may be adduced. 
In the effects of the Scotch prison dietaries 
corroborative testimony is afforded. Dr. 
J. B. Thomson, for instance, resident sur¬ 
geon to the General Prison for Scotland, 


writing in the Medical Times and Gazette. 
Vol. I., 1868 , speaks in favor, from ten 
years' experience, of a diet into which meat 
entered very sparingly, and w'hieh contained 
instead a moderate amount of milk. He 
says, since the employment of the improved 
dietaries sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State in 1864 , the dietary in the General 
Prison for Scotland for all adult male pris¬ 
oners under sentence of nine, and not ex¬ 
ceeding twenty-four months, had consisted of 
bread, oatmeal, barley, one ounce of meat 
per diem, made into soup, with succulent 
vegetables, and twenty ounces of skimmed 
milk or buttermilk. One day in the week 
fish had been substituted for soup. The 
health of the prisoners had been uniformly 
good. Weighing on admission and libera¬ 
tion had been carried out, and eighty-eight 
per cent were found to have gained or main¬ 
tained their weight. Again, as shown by 
one of Dr. E. Smith's reports, it is not un¬ 
common to find, among the agricultural la¬ 
borers of Scotland, that no meat is con¬ 
sumed. oatmeal and milk forming the staple 
articles of diet Further. Dr. Guy. from his 
observations in the case of English prisons, 
gives as one of his deductions. * that we 
possess conclusive evidence of the suffi¬ 
ciency of a diet from which meat is wholly 
excluded, and even of a diet consisting 
wholly of vegetable matter.’ ” 


GETTING DRUNK ON BEEFSTEAK. 


Johnson, the great African traveler, 
gives a graphic account of a remarkable 
scene witnessed by him. in which a score of 
savages became wildly intoxicated as the 
result of eating large quantities of meat. 
A recent writer remarks that among seden¬ 
tary persons, many get drunk on beefsteak. 

There are many ways of getting drunk. 
Some become intoxicated by means of alco¬ 
holic beverages, by opium, cocaine, or some 
other intoxicating drug, and by various other 
means. To be drunk or intoxicated is 
simply to be poisoned. Intoxication literally 


means poisoning. A person who eats freely 
of flesh meats finally becomes intoxicated 
by taking into his system large quantities of 
uric acid and allied poisons. Such a per¬ 
son manifests symptoms which are com¬ 
monly called rheumatic. He acquires the 
uric acid, or rheumatic, diathesis. A person 
whose occupation is active and out of doors 
can indulge in flesh meats for some time 
without apparent injury, but a person whose 
habits are sedentary soon begins to suffer 
because of the accumulation of uric acid. 
Every pound of beefsteak contains sixteen 
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grains of uric acid, or more than the body 
is normally required to deal with in twenty- 
four hours; hence, the eating of a pound of 
flesh must double the amount of uric acid to 
be eliminated. With these facts in mind, 
one finds a ready explanation of the fact 
that so large a proportion of business and 
professional men,— merchants, bankers, and 
lawyers,— are so liable to rheumatism, and 
suffer from various nervous disorders which 
doubtless have their root in the same tissue 
poisons which prepare the system for rheu¬ 
matic affections and for various degeneracies. 

Doubtless a large proportion of the busi¬ 
ness men of the country are more or less 
drunk on beefsteak a greater part of their 
lives. To be drunk on beefsteak means not 
only the development of the rheumatic dia¬ 
thesis, but also lessened clearness of the 


mind, lessened powers of endurance, men¬ 
tal and physical, lessened clearness of per¬ 
ception, and diminished power to form quick 
and accurate judgments. 

When the earth affords an abundance of 
brain and muscle-building substances in 
the shape of nuts, fruits, and grains which 
are not only toothsome and easily digesti¬ 
ble, but capable of supplying all the nutri¬ 
tive needs of the body, there is neither jus¬ 
tification nor excuse for the practice of 
flesh eating. Flesh eating belongs to a 
savage age, and in the light of modern 
scientific knowledge, can be regarded not 
only as unnecessary, but pernicious and 
promotive of disease and race degeneration, 
the known cause of many distressing mala¬ 
dies and the suspected cause of many other 
maladies. 


THE VALUE OF UNCOOKED FOOD. 


There can be no doubt that fresh fruits, 
nuts, and other fresh and uncooked vege¬ 
table food contain something which is 
absent from food which has been dried, 
salted, or otherwise preserved. Sailors 
whose bodies have been reduced to a most 
pitiable state by scurvy, recover with most 
astonishing rapidity when fresh fruits and 
green vegetables are added to their dietary. 
No investigator has yet shown just what 
this necessary element is, but that it exists 
has been clearly shown by illustrations. 

Careful experiments conducted in the 
laboratory of hygiene of the American Med¬ 
ical Missionary College have shown that 
fresh fruit juices possess the power ot 


destroying germs, especially those which 
are capable of growing in the alimentary 
canal. Cooked fruit juices possess this 
property also to some extent, but by no 
means to so great an extent as do uncooked 
fruit juices. Persons suffering from bil¬ 
iousness are wonderfully benefited by omit¬ 
ting the evening meal, eating nothing later 
than four o’clock, and taking the juice of 
two or three oranges, apple juice, or un¬ 
sweetened lemonade before retiring. If 
there is an apparent demand for food, this 
may be satisifled by eating some ripe apples 
or other fresh fruits, or a little stewed fruit 
may be eaten, but care should be taken to 
avoid the free use of cane sugar. 


CONSTIPATION. 


This condition is usually the result of in¬ 
digestion, errors in diet, sedentary habits, 
or neglect to attend properly to the call of 
nature for evacuation of the bowels. A 
too concentrated diet, especially the use 
of condiments, mushes, and sweets, are fre¬ 
quent causes of constipation. It is neces¬ 
sary that the food should have a certain 
bulk in order that intestinal activity may 
be normally stimulated. Fruits, whole¬ 
meal bread, spinach, green peas, nuts, and 
nut preparations, granose cakes and flakes, 


malted nuts, and similar preparations, are 
highly conducive to intestinal activity. It 
is also necessary that the diet should con¬ 
tain a sufficient amount of fat. Deficiency 
of fat is a frequent cause of intestinal in¬ 
activity. Two or three apples eaten before 
breakfast or the juice of an equal number 
of oranges will often induce a normal evacu¬ 
ation of the bowels half an hour after 
breakfast. A glass or two of cold water 
taken before breakfast is sometimes equally 
effective. 
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When the abdominal muscles are weak¬ 
ened as the result of sedentary habits and a 
stooped position in sitting, and when the 
colon is dilated by the retention of fecal 
matters, the abdomen should be well 
kneaded once or twice daily, especially be¬ 
fore and after breakfast, and measures must 
be adopted to strengthen the abdominal mus¬ 
cles. Special exercises may be taken for 
this purpose, and the sinusoidal current may 
be applied. 

When the patient has become dependent 
upon laxatives, the warm-water enema or 
the cold enema may be employed, beginning 
with three pints of water at 80 degrees, 
the temperature is lowered two or three de¬ 
grees daily, and the quantity is gradually 
lessened until the bowels are made to move 
with a pint or half pint of water at sixty 
degrees administered half an hour after 
breakfast. It is sometimes necessary to in¬ 
troduce a slight quantity of cold water at 
night to be retained over night. The effect 
of the cold water at night is to stimulate 
the bowel so that the fecal mass is moved 
along from the upper to the lower portion 
of the colon, and is thus by the following 
morning prepared for evacuation. 


When the bowel has lost its normal sen¬ 
sibility. this may sometimes be restored by 
alternate rectal irrigation. Spasm of the 
sphincter muscle may sometimes be re¬ 
lieved by the shallow hot sitz bath for five 
or ten minutes just before the effort is 
made to move the bowels, or hot rectal irri¬ 
gation may be used for the same purpose. 
In extreme cases the patient may evacuate 
the bowels in a vessel containing a quan¬ 
tity of hot water, the steam rising from 
which may serve as a laxative. The wet 
girdle is also recommended, and should be 
v orn constantly, changing three times daily. 

In cases in which the stools are black and 
very foul smelling, complete evacuation of 
the colon may be obtained by employing the 
coloclyster every other day. When the 
colon is completely empty, movement of the 
bowels is required only every other day. as 
forty-eight hours is required for the filling of 
the colon with the food residues, only the 
lower half of the colon being emptied by the 
normal daily evacuation. When a small cool 
enema is used to stimulate movement of 
the bowels, it should be employed daily as 
a means of training the bowels to normal 
and regular action. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DENTAL DECAY. 


The significance of dental caries, which 
is coming to be well-nigh universal among 
the people of the United States, is little 
appreciated. Premature decay of the teeth 
indicates feebleness of constitution in the 
individual, and when this condition be¬ 
comes so general as to be a race character¬ 
istic, it is a handwriting on the wall, 
pointing unmistakably to race extinction. 

Biologists are familiar with the fact that 
among animals of all classes, race decay 
begins with the hard structures of the 
body. It is true that dentists teach that 
decay of the teeth encourages indigestion, 
but of far greater importance is the fact 
that indigestion lessens the body resistance, 
inducing decay of the teeth. 

Ulceration of the teeth, like ulceration 
of other parts, is due to the corrosive 
action of germs and microbes; that is. 
germs cannot live in the saliva of healthy 
persons. Note the glistening teeth of the 
healthy cat and dog. The coated tongue. 


the yellow, tartar-covered teeth, indicate a 
deteriorated state of the whole body. The 
fluids of the body have lost their germi¬ 
cidal power; that is, they are no longer 
able to destroy germs. These parasites 
obtain a foothold in the mouth and attack 
the teeth for the reason that these parts are 
hardest in structure and have the least 
resistance. Dentists may repair the teeth 
mechanically, but they cannot mend the 
weak constitution to which the decay is 
due. This must be done by excluding flesh 
meats, condiments, sloppy foods, cane 
sugar, and indigestibles, daily outdoor ex¬ 
ercise, the daily cold bath, and other meth¬ 
ods of health culture. 

Early decay of the teeth means a short 
life and an increase of low vital resistance. 
There must be a rigid self-examination, 
the result of which should be a putting 
away of every practice which tends to 
v r eaken the vitality, and the cultivation of 
health by every known means. 
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A DISASTROUS FIRE. 


The delay in appearance of this number of 
Good Health has been occasioned by a dis¬ 
astrous tire which destroyed the main build¬ 
ing of the Review and Herald Publishing 
Company, the extensive printing house in 
which the work of printing aud mailing this 
journal has been performed from its first issue 
to the present time, which is now more than 
thirty-six years. When the fire occurred, the 
January number was just ready for mailing. 
The eutire edition was destroyed. Through 
fchr courtesy of the publishers of the Battle 
Creek Moon , who have kindly accommodated 
us with the use of their type-setting machine, 
we have been uble to rapidly reproduce the 
number from the proof-sheets which were for¬ 
tunately saved. It has also been necessary to 
reproduce the plates for the printing of the 
cover, department heads, and in fact every¬ 
thing pertaining to the journal, as the fire 
made a clean sweep of the building in which 
the work was done, and its contents. 

The loss to the journal is, of course, very 


great, but this is insignificant compured with 
the loss sustained by the Review and Herald 
Publishing House. This great publishing 
house, established in Battle Creek nearly titty 
yeursago, has acquired a world-wide reputa¬ 
tion through the numerous important publi¬ 
cations which it has issued, which have been 
carried through its various agencies to every 
part of the civilized world. There is probably 
no publishing house in the United States 
which is more widely known or which enjoys 
a more enviable reputation for lair dealing, 
for the high character of the books it has 
issued, and for the excellent workmanship 
shown by the books and magazines which for 
many years have been going out of its doors 
in quantities amounting to many tons a week. 
The Review and Herald Publishing House was 
one of the largest and most complete estab¬ 
lishments in the U nited States. Its presses were 
capable of printing each day an edition of 
eight thousand copies of a 500-page book, 
while its other departments were capable of 
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folding and binding and boxing ready for 
shipping nearly half as many. However, the 
institution was heavily insured, so that its 
credit will not suffer. 

The enterprising managers, even before the 
flames of the burning building were quenched, 
began making temporary arrangements for the 
carrying on of their work, and will doubtless 
within a short time be able to organize and 
set in operation several of their most impor¬ 
tant departments. Fortunately they had stored 
in another building a very large stock of pub¬ 
lications ready for shipment, so that they will 
be able to supply orders for most of their pub¬ 
lications with their usual promptness. 

The Good Health Publishing Company has 
during its thirty-six years of connection with 


the Review and TIcrald Publishiug Company, 
been the constant recipient of favors and 
courtesies from managers and employees, and 
in this hour of mutual loss and perplexity ex¬ 
tends its sincere sympathy and assurance iff 
appreciation of the friendly consideration 
which it has received during the many years 
of business association. 

Fortunately for our readers our subscription 
list was not lost in the disastrous fire above 
referred to, an extra copy being kept in our 
own office in another building; so each sub¬ 
scriber will receive a copy as usual, though a 
little late. The February number, which was 
nearly ready for printing, was also consumed, 
but copy was saved, and we hope to be able to 
get the number out nearly on time. 


He that, to his prejudice, will do 
A noble action, and a gen’rous, too, 
Deserves to wear a more resplendent crown 
Than he that hath a thousand battles won. 

— Pom fret. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Electricity. — G. S.. Ontario: “Can chronic 
indigestion be cured or helped by a thirty- 
days' electrical treatment? " 

Ans. — We know' of no method of curing 
chronic indigestion in so short a time. 


Catarrh of Liver—Deafness—Pain and 
Fullness in Right Side — Cracked Tongue. 

— A. C. G.. Wisconsin: “1. Is there such a 
disease as catarrh of the liver? 2. If so, 
w r hat are the symptoms? 3. What causes 
deafness in the left ear? 4. What is the 
cause of pain and fullness in the right side? 
Sometimes the pain is under the right shoul¬ 
der blade and sometimes under the short 
ribs. 5. What is the cause of a cracked 
tongue? 6. What treatment would you pre¬ 
scribe? 7: Would a rough tongue give rise 
to difficult articulation?” 

Ans. — 1. Yes. 

2. Attacks of pain in the pit of the stom¬ 
ach and in the region of the right side, with 
chills, fever, and jaundice. 

3. The most common cause of deafness 
is catarrh of the middle ear. as the result 
of taking cold, or the extension of chronic 
catarrh from the nose to the ear. 

4. The pain is probably due to indigestion. 

5. A fissured tongue is a common indica¬ 
tion of disorder of the digestion. 


6. A careful hygienic dietary, especially 
dry food, and great care in thorough masti¬ 
cation of the food. Every mouthful should 
be chewed until it is a pulp before it is 
swallowed. 

7. Yes; possibly through clumsiness of 
the tongue. 


Skin Eruption. — J. M., Maryland, suffers 
from skin eruption which dates from child¬ 
hood; it disappears in hot weather, and is 
accompanied by intense itching and burn¬ 
ing. Give remedy. 

Ans. — The affection is very likely ec¬ 
zema. This disease is generally dependent 
upon a disordered state of digestion. Many 
persons have recovered by discarding meat 
and adopting a simple dietary. A sweating 
bath should be taken two or three times a 
week. After the sweating bath, the body 
should be cooled off by a prolonged tepid 
shower at 80 degrees F. The irritated 
parts may be dusted with starch, or boraclc 
acid may be applied with advantage. 


Catarrh of Throat. — A Subscriber, Wash¬ 
ington, desires outline for treatment of 
throat catarrh. White spots appear in back 
and sides of mouth, and throat feels con¬ 
stantly as if it were filling up with phlegm. 
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Ans.— Gargle mouth with hot water three 
or four times a day for five minutes. At 
night apply a wet towel wrung out of cold 
water, and cover with mackintosh and flan¬ 
nel. Take a cold bath every morning. A 
warm bath may be taken at night with ad¬ 
vantage two or three times a week. 


Fruit Acids — Cold Baths.— J. F., South 
Caroliua: “1. If ‘fruit acids are alkaline 
when entering the blood/ why does fruit 
cause the urine to become extremely high 
colored and acid? 2. Please explain why 
cold baths, even with good reaction, cause 
great depression later, often with heaviness 
in the legs. 3. Water of higher tempera¬ 
ture causes no reaction. 4. Is there in the 
latter case, no tonic effect? ” 

Ans.— 1. Fruit encourages the diminu¬ 
tion of uric acid. 

2. The description indicates too vigorous 
or too long a cold application. 

3. The reaction may be encouraged, when 
higher temperature is used, by using more 
force, as a horizontal percussion douche. 


4. There must be some tonic effect, but 
the effect is not sufficiently intense to ac¬ 
complish the purpose desired. 


Germs — Table Salt. — W. F.,-: “1. Is 

the accumulation of germs along the ali¬ 
mentary canal one of the chief causes of 
dysentery and diarrhea? 2. Will cow’s but¬ 
ter propagate germs? 3. Do jellies, fruit 
jams, and fresh yeast bread stimulate the 
growth of germs? 4. Is a boil sometimes 
caused by germs? 5. Is it harmful to use a 
little table salt in boiled drinking-water, to 
remove the 'flat' taste ? *’ 

Ans. — 1. Yes. 

2. Yes. 

3. Jellies and other preparations which 
contain large quantities of cane sugar are 
objectionable. Fruit acids, however, dis¬ 
courage the growth of germs. Yeast bread 
is also objectionable in cases in which the 
power of the body to destroy germs is 
greatly lessened. 

4. A boil is always due to infection. 
There are always present on the surface of 



HYDROZONE Ksa 

IS THE MOST POWERFUL ANTISEPTIC AND PUS DESTROYER. 
HARMLESS STIMULANT TO HEALTHY GRANULATIONS. 

GLYCOZON 


IS THE MOST POWERFUL HEALING AGENT KNOWN. 


Successfully used in DYSPEPSIA, GASTRITIS, GASTRIC ULCER, 
HEART-BURN, CONSTIPATION, D1ARRHCEA, TYPHOID 
FEVER, TYPHUS, YELLOW FEVER, CHOLERA INFAN¬ 
TUM, ASIATIC CHOLERA, DYSENTERY. Etc. 


Send for free 300-page book “Rational Treatment of Diseases caused by Germs,” containing 
reprints of 140 scientific articles by leading contributors to medical literature. 
Physicians remitting 50 cents will receive one complimentary sample of each, “Hydrozone” 

and “ Glycozone.” 


Prepared only by 


Hydrozone is put up only in extra smnll, small, medium and large size bottles bearing a 
red label, white letters, gold and blue border with my signature. 

(ilycozone is put up only in 4-oz., 8-oz. and 16-oz. bottles bearing a yellow label, white 
and blue border with my signature. 

Marchand’s Eye Balsam 

cures all inflammatory ami contagious diseases of the eyes. 

DISTRIBUTING AGENTS: 

Thomas Christy & Co., 25 Lime St., London, England 
Leeming, Miles & Co.. 53 St. Sulpice St.. Montreal. Can. 

Beckett, Zeitin & Co.. 220 Sutter St.. San Francisco, Cal. 

E. M. Buehler, 134 Lake St.. Chicago. 111. 

John W. Lehman. 428 Camp St., New Orleans. La. _ _ _ 0 . _ , 

Soldby leading Druggists. Avoid Imitations. Mention this Publication 0/-09 iTHlCG bt», W eW York, 



C’/wmisf and Graduate of the “ EcoU Centrals des 
Art* ti Manufactures dt Paris’' {France) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


So Smalt it 


Orve little 

Can’t be Seen 

Germ On a Needle Point 

CAN CAUSE TYPHOID 

Millioun of people are flnfferinm from d Irptikps 
onusnd directly by impure water, iu fact uearl; 
all illness is due to this cause. 

Distilled Water Prevents Sickness 

berau*f dut 'illlnc makes it absohitely pure, roranves all 
tuiueral matter, disease germs, tilth uud impurities. 




Uhe Sanitary Still 

!• very simple and easy to operate. Simply fill It with water, put 
it on the kitchen stove and it will supply you an abundance of 
pure aerated drinking water. Lasts for years and a child can 
operate it. Endorsed by thousands of physicians and promi¬ 
nent people us the only reliable still on the market. 

DR. R. A. TORREY 

Moody’* Church, Chicago, Says; 

"We have tried filters but they 
were not satisfactory, Wo have 
tried boiled water, and though 
we prefer cooked filth to raw we 
don't enjoy It In any form. Wo 
have tried mineral waters, but we 
have found nothing ho satisfacto¬ 
ry ns the 'Sakitajti Still.”' 

100 Page Book 
Free 

Reliable Agents Wanted 

A. H. PEIRCE MFG. CO. 

(Sms Munir to) Tb* luprlgrnjiti Co. 

156 N. Green 5t., Chicago 


The Daily Food 


TO HOUSEWIVES 

And all those who have to do with the preparation of 
food for the household, the question of how to prepare 
the food to make it most inviting and appetizing, 
and at the same time have it prepared according to 
hygienic principles, proves to be a vital one. To such 
the book entitled — 

E.very Day Dishes 

will be found an invaluable help. 

In Every Day Dishes special attention is given 
to cereal preparations, bread, both fermented and un¬ 
fermented, fruit, legumes, vegetables, soups, desserts, 
pastries, toasts and health foods. It also deals with 
many practical questions of importance to housewives, 
which are too often forgotten or treated in an indiffer¬ 
ent manner. Every lady should possess a copy. 
Price <f* n board covers with cloth back, postpaid 75c 

lAIso bound in paper covers at.25c 

Address 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., 

Battle CreeK, Mich. 


the skin, germs which are capable of pro¬ 
ducing boils. When the resistance of the 
skin is weak, they penetrate it, and by 
development cause the inflammation. 

5. This practice must be condemned. A 
little fruit juice answers the purpose per¬ 
fectly, and is beneficial rather than inju¬ 
rious. 


Hulled Beans. — J. B., Kansas, wishes to 
know the best method for hulling beans. 

Ans. — 1. Beans may be hulled by thor¬ 
ough boiling and rubbing through a col* 
auder. To bull beans before cooking re¬ 
quires special machinery for the purpose. 


Loss of Sight.— C. W., California: ** When 
the sight is impaired by age, do you recom¬ 
mend placing cups over the eyes and sucking 
the air from the cups. Is this treatment 
effectual? ” 

Ans.— This method of treatment has not 
acquired scientific indorsement. It is cer¬ 
tainly of very doubtful value. 


Cramps.— C. R. E., Indiana, desires rem¬ 
edy for painful cramping of leg muscles in 
old people. Cramping is generally worse 
when person is in bed. 

Ans. — A hot leg bath just before retiring, 
to be followed by a heating compress to be 
worn during the night, will afford relief. 
For the heating compress, a cotton stocking 
wrung quite dry out of cold water, and 
worn with a woolen stocking over it will an¬ 
swer the purpose; or a towel wrung dry 
out of very cold water, applied to the leg. 
and covered with mackintosh and flannel. 


Dietary—Loosened Teeth—Olive Oil.— 

A. N. de V., Lisbon: “ 1. What diet would 
you recommend for one living in a hot, damp 
climate, as in northern Brazil? 2. How can 
one live so as to avoid catching the malarial 
and yellow fevers so prevalent there? 3. 
What is the cause of and remedy for re¬ 
cession of the gums; teeth having become 
loose and painful? 4. Is tooth powder of 
finely ground vegetable coal, mixed with 
sugar of milk in the proportion of one to 
ten, of benefit in this case? 5. Is the in¬ 
ternal use of olive oil wholesome? 6. Does 
Good Health take any decided stand on the 
use of drugs and the practice 'of vaccina¬ 
tion? ” 











ANSWERS to correspondents. 
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Ans.— 1. A diet of fruits and grains with 
a moderate allowance of nuts or nut prod¬ 
ucts. 

2. Avoid drinking water which has not 
been boiled. Be careful to avoid mosquito 
bites; this is quite essential. Parasites 
are often found on the surface of melons 
and other fruits. To avoid infection in 
the use of fruits, the fruit should be thor¬ 
oughly washed or dipped in hot water. 

3. The difficulty is due to an ulcerative 
process between the tooth and the gum. 
The mouth must be thoroughly cleansed be¬ 
fore and after each meal. The treatments 
must be applied between the teeth and the 
gum by a competent dentist. 

4. Not especially. A brush carefully used 
is as good as anything. A little cinnamon 
added to the water is beneficial. 

5. Oiive oil is a laxative; it is also food, 
w T hen taken in moderate quantities. It is 
better to use ripe olives than to take olive 
oil, however. 

fl. Drugs should be used as sparingly as 
possible. They are only useful when nec¬ 
essary. Vaccination is not an ideal method 
of preventing smallpox, but if one must have 
either vaccine disease or smallpox, vaccine 
disease is certainly preferable. 


Starch Indigestion — Blisters on Eyeball 
— Decayed Teeth. — Mrs. E. M. H., Missouri, 
“ 1. Is there any danger of the stomach’s 
never being ab'.e to secrete those fluids 
necessary to starch digestion, if one lives 
too long on predigested foods? 2. What 
causes blisters on the eyeball, and what Is 
the remedy? 3. What will prevent or de¬ 
lay the wearing away of the enamel of the 
teeth, near the gums?” 

Ans.— 1. The stomach does not secrete 
the fluids which digest starch. The diges¬ 
tion of starch which takes place in the 
stomach is carried on by the saliva which 
is swallowed with the food. The prediges¬ 
tion of food by dextrinizing does not les¬ 
sen the work either of the stomach or the 
saliva, as there still remains more digestive 
work than can be performed by the stom¬ 
ach. The only advantage is the shortened 
stay of the food in the stomach, thus les¬ 
sening its liability to fermentation. 

2. Low vitality or a generally disordered 
state of the body is a very common cause. 
An oculist should be consulted, and the 
general health should be improved by abun- 


15SS WATER STILL 

The only still that leaves the water pure, sweet, 
and delicious, not stale and flat, because it is the 
only still on the market that produces an aerated 
water. Why ? Send for booklet; it is free. 

The Rose Standard Water Still Company 

Munkato a a a a Minnesota 



Cooking—The New Way. 



Every woman tOioulil know about 
cooking by steam. Food cooked in an 

IDEAL STEAM 
COOKER 

Is more palatable, more nutritious than 
food cooked the old way -, no evaporu 
tion; Juices of meats retained; toitkh 
meats made tender. Cooks a whole tnenl 
on on« burner of tras. gasoline, oil or 
Cook stove. re»lur«*s furl hllla om-lmir. 
Impossible to scorch anything, Wills 
TLE BLOW'S when water is needed. 
IDEAL Cookers (round or snuare with 
doors) cost no more than ordinary kind. 


Dwun. r t\r,L. Let ns send y< 
SS-page book nhuut cooking by steam. 


THE TOLEDO COOKER CO., 

agents Wasted. t23ii Albion St.. TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Send 25c •ind the names and addresses o! ten good farmers for a year's 
subvription to The FARMER’S CALL, Quincy, Ill. 

i6 or more pages WEEKLY. Established i8S«. Complete in all its depart¬ 
ment*. JuMN M. STAHL, Editor and Proprietor. This offer good 
lor new subscribers only. Stamps taken. Sample copy mailed free. Agents 
wanted: pay liberal. 





, KEY DIP 
>ilNCH 


THE FOX KEY DIP 

T T is necessary to press down the keys 
of a Fox Typewriter only l /z inch, 
by a light 2 ounce stroke, to make a 
perfect type impression on the paper. 

In other makes the key dip is % to 
of an inch. 

The difference in a days work means 
a physical saving to the operator and 
lessens the wear and tear on the ma¬ 
chine. 

This is one reason why a Fox Type¬ 
writer and typewriter operator last 
longer and do more work with less 
wear and weariness than is otherwise 
possible. 

The Fox combines all the up-to-date, 
good features a typewriter should have. 

Send for free catalog, 
handsomely illustrated, 
with full information about 
Free on Trial Plan/’ 


-HI 


93 Front St. 
qrand Rapids, Mich 


Fox Typewriter Co. Ltd. 
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.1NS1VERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


j Mat holds five gallons a a Easily emptied 


ALLEN'S 


FOUNTAIN BRUSH <S 
BATH OUTFIT 


Friction, Shower, and Massacb Combined. 
The only SaniUty Bath Brush that «t one operation 
thoroughly cleanses the skin, imparting a healthy 
tone an>l glow, and puts one in a condition to resist 
colds, la grippe, ftial all i ontagious and Infectious 
diseases. Furnished either for luTh-|nl cnnuvt lion, 
or with our Fountain and Safety Portable Floor Mat. 
Enabling one to take a perfect spray and frictional 
hath in any room. With this outfit one is independent of the bath 
room, as a better bath can be taken with two quarts of water than 
with a tubful the old way. Insures a dear complexion, bright eyes, 
rosy cheeks, cheerful spirits, sound sleep. Should be in every home, 
and traveler's trunk or grip. Full outfit No. a, consisting of Fountain 
Brush, combination rubber hot-water bag, bath fountain and syringe, 
and safety mnt. Price, $5.50. 

ACENTS are making from $35 to 575 per 
week selling these outfits Send for Free hunk¬ 
ier,** The Science of the Bath. ' prices and terms. 

No. 3 Brush, with bath-tub connection $3.50 

Allen's Safety Mat, 3 feet square 1.50 


THE ALLEN MANUFACTURING CO., 
401 Erie Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


dance of outdoor exercise and a nourish¬ 
ing diet. 

3. The mouth is infected; a good dentist 
should be consulted. 


Liver Complaint. — C. E. C.. Massachu¬ 
setts, although in seeming good health, is 
unable to prevent his underclothing, espe¬ 
cially his night clothes, from becoming very 
yellow. Is liver complaint the cause? Pre¬ 
scribe treatment and diet. 

Ans. — Take a sweating bath three times a 
week at night. Follow this by a short cool 
hath, and take a thorough cold bath every 
morning. 


Third Tonsil.— W. P. S.. Kentucky: “Our 
little girl, ten years old. has what is called 
a third tonsil. 1. Is it likely to cause seri¬ 
ous trouble? 2. Should it be cut out? 3. 
What treatment should be given? “ 

Ans. — 1. Yes. 

2. It. should be removed with a curette, 
by means of which it will be scraped out. 

3. The general health should be built up 
by abundance of outdoor exercise and cold 
bathing. 


A Bath 
for 

Beuuty 

and 

Health 


WILLIAMS’ 

Portable Faradic 
Batteries — 

FOB. HOME. USE. 

Improved Red Cross Battery . $4,00 

Dry Cell 20th Century Battery .. j. 00 

Double Dry Cell Perfection Battery . 8.00 

Two sponge electrodes, foot-plate, etc., will be sent with each 
battery. Also a book giving full diicciions tor applying the currents. 

For Physicians and others, who desire an extra large and 
very fine battery, we make The Double Dry « « aa 

Cell Dial Battery. Price . * 12 .UU 

A High Grade Battery at the Flight Price 
No Acids or Liquids 


These batteries are operated by dry cells of the very best quality. They arc neat, always ready for use, and operated at a very small 
cost, as the celts will last several months. When exhausted, any person can put new cells in the machine in a few seconds. 



SENT FOR FREE INSPECTION 

We will ship any of our Batteries, C. O. D., with privilege of examination, expressage prepaid, to any place m the United States. Our 
catalogue (J describes all our Faradic Batteries and instruments. Send for it. 


PERCY G. WILLIAMS, MANUFACTURER ; 


Office and Salesroom , S Barclay Street , New 'York 
































PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


GOOD HEALTH 

A Journal of Hygiene 
J. H. KELLOGG, M. D., Editor 

Subscription Price, $ 1.00 a year 
Single Copies , lO cents : ; ; .* : 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO. 

I I 5 WASHINGTON AVENUE, N. 
BATTLE CREEK, ------ MICHIGAN 


GRAINS MAKE BRAINS. 

Grains, when properly prepared by thor¬ 
ough dextrinization of the starch, are the 
most easily digestible of all foods with the 
exception of fruits, which usually require 
no digestion at all. By the aid of the meth¬ 
ods devised and employed by the Battle 
Creek (Mich.) Sanitarium Health Food Co., 
grains are rendered almost as easily di¬ 
gestible as fruits, undergoing in the stom¬ 
ach and intestines with marvelous rapidity 
the transformation into nutrient material 
which, when properly circulated in the 
blood, builds up brain, bone, muscle, and 
nerves, and replenishes in the most mar¬ 
velous manner the daily wasting of the 
stores of nerve and muscular energy. 


THE LIFE BOAT. 

A monthly, illustrated, 24-page magazine, 
devoted to the interests of city mission 
work. 

The Life Boat is a faithful reflector of that 
great soul-saving movement that has 
thrilled and inspired the hearts of so many 
thousands of God’s children to renewed and 
quickened activity. It contains instructive 
articles on soul-saving methods written by 
those who have been used by God in lead 
ing others to Christ. Interesting items and 
experiences are contributed by individuals 
engaged in health, charitable, and soul-sav¬ 
ing work in different parts of the earth, 
and its pages are enlivened by choice illus¬ 
trations. made, in most instances, from 
original photographs taken by our medical 
missionaries in the heart of this great city. 

The circulation of the Life Boat has In¬ 
creased from a little over ten thousand to 
more than fifty thousand during the last 


Improved 
by the 
Addition of 
on 

Adjustable 

-ST 



THE.. 


LADIES’ 

Perfect 

Syringe 


Uhe Only Perfect 
Vaginal and Rectal 
Syringe in the World . 

THE BEST SYRINGE invented f..r 
making vucimil injceti'ms without leak¬ 
ing and .soiling the clothing, or neecsid- 
tmimr the uae or n vensef, ami which 
can also be used for rectal injections, or 
irrigation and spray effects. 

The syringe )• operated by uning the 
ring handle to push or double the thin 
llexible half of the bulb Into the thick, 
llrm part, it ml to di-aw it out again. This 
pumping motion first inject* all the fluid 
into the vagina, then draws it back into the 
bulb, with all the discharges. Our new ad¬ 
justable spray tip greatly Improves the 
syringe, affording the opportunity to produce a fine 
spray ora veritable deluge of water, by simply turn¬ 
ing the screw head on end of spray tip. 

It Will Pay You to Handle this Article. 

Ask your Jobbers for prices and further particulars, or 
write us direct. 


THE, B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY, 

i Akron Rubber Works, AKRON. OHIO. ) 

NKW YORK - W Rende Ht. BOSTON — 1S7 Summer St. 

CHICAGO — 111 Lake St. SAN FRANCISCO—Ate Mission St. 


adpci nr\/ teItsareuse< * to 

V/ 1 1 I vantage by corpulent 

people, both ladies 
and gentlemen, to reduce corpulency and give 
shape to a pendulous or relaxed abdomen. The 



use of these belts reduce the size and leave no 
room for superfluous fat to accumulate. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 



for enlarged veins, weak or swollen 
joints, or where there is tenderness, 
itching, or burning, are the recog¬ 
nized relief and cure for these ail¬ 
ments. 

Literature gratis. Correspond¬ 
ence invited. 


Sharp & Smith 


92 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

2 DOORS N. OF WASHINGTON ST. 


MANUFACTURERS op 

High Grade Surgical Instruments, Hospital Supplies, 
Invalid Comforts, Trusses. Crutches, etc. 
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year. If all its new friends will be as 
earnest and energetic during the coming 
year as its old friends have been during the 
past year, its circulation will easily reach 
two hundred thousand during the next 
twelve months. 

Only 25 cts. per year. Address Life Boat 
Pub. Co., 28 Thirty-third Place, Chicago, Ill. 


THE MAIN TRAVELED ROUTE 

To the Northwest is the Chicago. Milwau¬ 
kee & St. Paul Railway. It is the best road, 
has best train equipment, and best sleeping- 
car and dining-car service. It is the route 
of the United States Government fast-mail 
trains and of the famous Pioneer Limited 
trains. If you go to the Twin Cities of Min¬ 
nesota or beyond, go via “ The St. Paul 
Road ” and ride on the best train in the 
world. 

All ticket agents sell tickets via Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. For descriptive 
literature address F. A. Miller, General Pas¬ 
senger Agent, Chicago. 


“ Bitter Sweet,” by J. G. Holland, has just 
been issued by the well-known publishers, 
Hurst & Co., New York. This fascinating 
poem, illustrating the author’s gifted talent, 
is truly a marvel in point of literary merit. 
Critics agree that this work represents the 
author’s best effort. Published in the dainty 
16mo. style, 216 pages, printed from new 
plates on good paper, at these prices, post¬ 
paid: Cloth binding, 35c.; padded leather, 
boxed, $1. Both editions suitable for gift 
purposes or the parlor table. Send for a 
copy at once. A complete catalogue of our 
books will be mailed upon request. 


Books Received. 

“The Mattison Method in Morphinism; a 
Modern and Humane Treatment of the 
Morphine Disease,” by J. B. Mattison, M. D.. 
Medical Director, Brooklyn Home for Nar¬ 
cotic Inebriates. New York: E. B. Treat 
& Co.. 1902. Price, $1. 

“ The Boy, How r to Help Him Succeed,” 
by Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., assisted by 
three hundred and nineteen American men 
of marked accomplishments. Published by 
the Oakwood Pub. Co.. Boston, Mass. 


TELL ME YOUR FOOT TROUBLES. 


ThoiitnmK bate ilimr *.u ThiiutANilt bate Ihr ilat IIipt illil. N'<> matter what 

ynur atlmrnt i», 1 will advise von Fkhk (under private <.ovcr> regarding the pr<'|>cr 
treatment Your trouble may be simply an ENLARGED Joint: It may have devel- 
into a Bunion. and the toes may overlap. Ifsn, •• Pond’s Tob Spring. ’ or a similar appliance morn night \.r »Uy|. vill relieve ami cure you. You 
may have pains in the f<-H. ankle «»r instep, due to long standing, or a sprain, strain, etc., and been treated IW rlicwnACKm, whereas the arch had begun to 
?reak down, with a temJen y toward 




JwpressOm of a per¬ 
fect fovi. 


“Flat Foot” 

You Need My 
IMPROVED a 

Instep Arch 

Supporter 

t»* give you immediate relief 
front pain. Send an impres¬ 
sion of foot or outline by plac¬ 
ing un paper and tracing 
around with lead pencil, and 
ask for particulars. 




J fit ft nut. 


“ Pond’s Toe 
Spring” 

Relieves and 
Cures Bun¬ 
ions and En¬ 
larged Joints 


Restores foot to natural form 
and action, 8KXT OX AP¬ 
PROVAL. *unry buck It 
mil MHUrird. Send for cir¬ 
cular, giving full particulars. 



With. 


M. AOMREILPT, Root Specialist, W. 24th St., N.Y., Suite LJ. 



MOST WONDERFUL FUEL OIL STOVE INVENTED 

mUBtmdSFSlI: SPLENDID FOR HEATING AND COOKING 

Juut what you have wanted for years. Write for catalogue, testimonials. 

HARRISON’S FLAME FUEL OIL STOVES 

A SPOONFUL OF OIL MAKES A HOGSHEAD OF FUEL GAS. 

Generates its own fuel gas from common koroeene—tbe same oil yon 
use in your lamp. 

CHEAPEST AND SAFEST FUEL should furnish fuol gas 

for cooking for entail family. A gallon of kerosene oil costing S to 10 
cents will furnish fuel gas for constaut blue flame, hottest fire for about 
18 hours. Splendid cooker, roaBter and baker. Makes fine Heating 
Stove for rooms, offices, storeH. etc. with Radiator Attachment. 

MO MORE NFDD OF TIIK EXPENSIVE, DIRTY coal and 
wood stoves, dangerous gasoline stoves, smoky oil wick stoves—no more 
BIO < OA f, BIFFS. ashes, kindling, dirt, etc. Onr stoves are a de¬ 
light. simple, easily operated, absolutely safe, will not explode. All sizes. 
Handsomely made, last for years. Prices, 1 Burner, $3.00; 2 Burner, 
$6.00; .1 Burner, $9.o0. Radiator Att’ch $2.00 extra. We ship prompt¬ 
ly. CilJ A R .4 NTF F every stove as represented or Money refunded. 
Order todny. You’ll be delighted. We’re old firm. Capital $1 00,00 0.00. 
Write today and learn nil about this invention. Catalogue FREE. 
Agents wanted—Men and Women. Wonderful | T1IE WORLD HTO CO., 

seller. BIO WAGES. Enormous demand. | .1216 World Building, l iM I^MTI, OHIO. 










1 YOU SHOULD BE PARTICULAR I 

J ft 

About the flour you use. Flour enters more largely into the diet of the people 5 

2 than any other single article of fowl. ft 

£ ft 

| SE.AL OF MINNESOTA f 

| FLOUR i 

l ... .ft 

J Is made from wheat grown in the “Big Woods” region of Minnesota. For ages the soil in ft 
this region has been enriched by decaying leaves and vegetable matter. The flour made from ^ 

* this wheat is, therefore, particularly rich in gluten, phosphates, and the health-giving,and life- * 

* sustaining qualities now so generally sought after. ft 

11 is guaranteed to be absolutely pure and free from all adulteration. £ 

4? We want you to be particular about your flour. We want you to use a flour that is fe 

J always uniform in quality, always pure and wholesome, always guaranteed to make perfect 
J bread with ordinary care. We want you to use 


SEAL OF MINNESOTA 

FLOUR 

Ask your grocer for it. If he does not keep it. write us, and we shall see that you are supplied. 


NEW PRAGUE. FLOURING MILL COMPANY. New PRAGUE.. MINN, ft 

_ _ft 


Dr. Deimel 
Underwear 



Bears a 
Label 
with this 
Trade= 
Mark. 


The Dr. Deimel Underwear has made “Linen-Mesh" 
famous wherever underclothing is worn. 

During every season and in every climate it means good 
health and solid comfort. 

1'he Name and T rade-Mark are safeguards to go by. 

Booklet telling all about it, with samples of the material, FREE. Address,— 


THE DEIMEL LINEN=MESH COMPANY 

( Originators of Linen-Mesh • 

Dept. Y 40,-491 Broadway. NEW YORK. 

SAN FRANCISCO, WASHINGTON, BROOKLYN, MONTREAL, LONDON, 

in Montgomery St. 718 15th St., N. W 510 Fulton St. zxox at. Catherine St. 8} Strand, Hotel Cecil. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 



SPECIAL MAGAZINE 

CLUBBING OFFERS 


Ghese offers are good for renewals as Well as neW 


subscriptions. 

Good Health, Success, Review of Reviews, and Everybody's Magazine . 

Regular 

Subscription 

Price. 

$5 50 

Special 

Club 

Price. 

$3 60 

44 

4* 

44 

44 

Woman's Home Companion 

5 50 

3 60 

44 

44 

44 

44 

Leslie's Monthly 

5 50 

3 60 

44 

44 

44 

44 

World's Work . . • 

7 50 

4 60 

44 

44 

44 

44 

Country Life . ♦ . 

7 50 

4 60 

44 

44 

44 

44 

Current Literature . . 

7 50 

4 60 

44 

44 

44 

44 

Art Interchange 

8 50 

4 60 

44 

44 

44 

44 

New England Magazine 

7 50 

4 60 

44 

44 

and Review of Reviews 


4 50 

3 10 


(You may substitute either Country Life* World’s Work, Current Literature, 
Art Interchange, or New England Magazine for Review of Reviews in our $3.10 
offer.) 


Good Health and Success ... 200 

44 Success, and Everybody's ........ 3 00 

“ “ “ Leslie's Monthly . 3 00 

4i Everybody's, and Woman's Home Companion . . 4 00 

u “ World's Work, and Everybody's • ♦ . . 6 00 


( Instead of World's Work, you may substitute Review of Reviews, Country 
Life, Current Literature, New England Magazine, or Art Interchange in our 
$3.60 offer.) 


1 60 
2 10 
2 10 
2 60 
3 60 


Good Health, Success, Review of Reviews, World's Work, and Country Life 10 50 6 10 


All magazines sent to one or different addresses. 

Subscriptions may be new or renewal. Quotations made on any list 

of magazines desired. 


- ORDER AT ONCE - 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 

Battle Creek, Michigan. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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OHIOANS REMARKABLE INVENTION 

Physician* declare thnt no water I* pure or A»fc to drink nnlcM distilled ; that Dltcrlng Simply 
Clear*—Roe* not Purify, aud boiled water is fall of dead serins, etc.—more poisonous than before 
Water from wells. ointernH, hydrants and streams kills 250,0(10 people Annually. Causes 500,000 cases of 



STEAM 

DOME 

nytTALGTD WITH 5TWUZED MYfiDI 



ing are merely sutuerfages of no value. BVEHY FAMILY can now without extra expense or trouble, 
distill their drinking water (the ONLY KNOWN M_ETIIOD for tnakiug it ABSOLUTELY SAFE, 
PUKE, DELICIOUS, and removing all the impurities) by using the 

“PURITAN” Automatic WATER STILL 


A new remarkable devico. 80 simple a child can operate. 72,000 already *old. Customers delighted. 
Entirely different and far snperior to any filter. Simply set It over your *-ook stove, gas or oil 
stove, fill with any kind of water and let it boil. Clouds of steam are drawn into dome, aerated with 
oxygen, and condensed, furnishing plenty of pure distilled drinking water for family use, clear as crys¬ 
tal, soft, sparkling and delirious. All Impurities, soil, fever and disease germs, alkali, lime and other 
health-wrecking minerals left in the boiling water at bottom of still. Use distilled water ID days and 
yon’ll be astonished at the improvement in your health, feelings and complexion. Prolongs life, pre- 
ff vents disease and we guarantee It to cure or benefit every ailment. DISTILLED is the only safe water 

_for families, infants, children, invalids, athletes—Endorsed by best physicians and the famous Ralston 

Health Club. 1 11,(100,(XX) members —used exclusively In the U. ». Navy. Invaluable for Tourists. Surgeons and all Ralstonites. 
ALL READERS should have one of these remarkable 8 till«. Ready for use when received. No plumbing required. Style No. !>, 
handsomely made of solid copper, lined with pure tin, finest and best, only $ 8 . 00 . Sent anywhere with plain directions, so anyone 
can operate, upon receipt of Money Order, Draft, Check or Registered Letter. Order by mail today. You can't be disappointed, for 
we are reliable old firm, capital flQO.OOO.flO- Ship promptly and will refund vour money after 1 0 duvs’ use if not just as represented. 

u/niTr TfinAY FOROUR FlirE I AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED Men and Women. 

WnllC lUUAl VALUABLE P K P I 1 *100.00 MONTHLY AND KXPKNKJKS. WHITE <*LICK. 
BOOK, TESTIMONIALS, &c. ■ | BARB180V MFtt. CO., 080 UarrtHou lildg.. CINCINNATI, O. 



Baths of Every Description, Including the Electric-Light Bath. 
Massage and Manual Swedish Movements. 

Electricity in Every Form. 

Medicated Air I^OOm5 for the Treatment of Diseases of the Lungs. 

Classified Dietary. 

Laboratory of Hygiene andMioro ' 


THE COLORADO SANITARIUM, Boulder, Colo. 


Colorado 

Sanitarium 

Twenty-nine miles 
northwest of the 
city of Denver is 
a well - equipped 
and well-regulated 
institution for the 
treatment of all 
chronic disorders. 
Buildings with all 
modern conve¬ 
niences, including 
steam- heating, 
electric lights, ele¬ 
vators, gymnasium. 


We can furnish you with your Jkf | a A w |v T ^ at the lowest possible corn- 

year's supply of the leading IT 1 /\\ 1 r\/\ | 1 bination prices. JS j* Jf 

Note Our Special Clubbing Offers on Preceding Page. 

Prices Quoted on .Any Combination Desired . 

Remember, every combination must include one year’s subscription to Good Health. 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING COHPANY, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
































One of the Branches of the 

wit Sanitariun 


Is Located at 28 THIRTY-THIRD PLACE, 
Near COTTAGE GROVE AVE., CHICAGO. 

|HIS is a well-equipped institution^ and maintains the same 
principles and methods as does the parent institution at 
Battle Creek, Michigan, 

Rooms and board can be obtained in the institution. 
The treatments are all administered by trained nurses 
under the supervision of physicians. Its bathrooms afford facilities 
for the employment of all recognized bv driatic measures. A valu¬ 
able feature of this department is the electric-light bath, in which 
the advantages of radiant heat arc utilised lor therapeutic pur¬ 
poses. Special attention is given to massage and electrotherapy 
in various forms. 

The laboratories of the institution afford opportunity for phys¬ 
iological investigations, including chemical analysis of the stomach 
contents, thereby furnishing a scientific basis lor diet prescriptions. 

Thoroughly equipped nose, throat, eye, and ear departments 
arc maintained. 

This institution also supplies trained nurses to lake eases in 
the city nr in any pari of the country, under the supervision of the 
attending physician. For circulars and further information, address 

CHICAGO BRANCH 

of the 

Battle Creek Sanitarium, 28 33d Place, Chicago. 


Chicago Branch 



Telephone. Number 1131 South 


St. Helena Sanitarium 


The Location 


Is picturesque in the extreme, 
being 760 feet above the sea, 
and 500 feet above the beau- 
tiful Napa Valley, which it 
overlooks in its most charm¬ 
ing section. 

Lawns, flower gardens, 
and groves of spruce, live 
oak, madrone, manzanita, 
and other trees and shrubs 
of perennial leaf abound. 

No words can adequately 
express the beauty of the 
surroundings. It is truly a 
place where expectation is 
exceeded by realization. 



A most delightful place at which to 
spend a winter. Very little frost and no 
snow; green fields and flowers, showers 
and sunshine. 

Complete catalogue sent on application. 

Address 


The Equipment 


Is complete in every detail. 
A large main building of 
five stories, numerous cot¬ 
tages, chapel, gymnasium, 
natatorium, laboratory, laun¬ 
dry, livery stable, store, etc., 
all connected by telephone 
and electric call bells, heated 
by steam and lighted by 
electricity. Every detail of 
appliance, appararus, etc., 
for giving all kinds of treat¬ 
ment in Hydrotherapy, 
Electrotherapy, Massage,etc. 
Surgery a specialty. A full 
corps of physicians and 
trained nurses. 


St. Helena 


Sanitarium, 


Sanitarium. California. 

R. R. Sta.6E.xp. Office, St. HcienL. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 








































Thp NYSA hygienic a 0 0 
a 11c: n x on water cooler 


fhe Most 


1. The materials used are the most durable. 

2 . The water reservoir is the best German enamel ware. 

3 . It is so constructed that the water and ice are separated. 

Perfect 


4 . The quality of the ice need not be considered, as it is sepa¬ 
rated from the water. 

IVater 


5 . It is made with a view of using the minimum quantity of 


ice in cooling. 

Cooler in 


6 . It can he attached direct to water supply, filling automatic¬ 
ally, or can be filled in the usual way. 

the IVor Id 


7 . It is the only cooler in which water can be cooled without 
changing its properties. 

Becattse — 


8 . It is the only cooler arranged to connect with the sewer to 
carry off all waste. 

q. It is the most ornamental, compact, convenient, economical, 

0 


durable, and perfect water cooler in the world. 


Write for Prices and Description . 


Manufactured by SQUIER FILTER COMPANY, Dayton, O. 


A 1IARMOXY IX TWO FLATS 



BY JVUAX L. JiTIV-tKT 


Mary Ma uttering says: 

u / think the little story delightful! 

It is quite a new way of holding a 
conversation , and very interesting” 

Given Away 

Accept with our compliments 
“A Harmony in T'wo Flats.” 

A short love story; bright ., 
breezy, witty. Bv 'Julian L. 
Street. Beautifully illustrated 
in colors by Charles ll"illianis. 

The ai Company! tig illustration is a muib reduced reproduction of the 
colored cover. A real work of art. 

The hook is fret to you and a postal card will bring it. 


Regina Music Box Company M 


t() East 22 nd Street , New }~ork 
24 S Wabash Avenue , Chicago 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Directory of 
Sanitariums 


T HE following Institutions arc conducted uuder the mime 
general management l.ho Sanitarium ut Battle Creek, 
Mich., which has long been known a* the most thoroughly 
equipped sanitary establishment In the United States. The «alhe 
rntioiml and physiological principles relative to the treatment of 
disease are recognized at. these Institutions a* at the Baltic Creek 
Sanitarium, and they are conducted on the some general plan. 
Both medical uml surgical liases are received ut all of them. Each 
one possesses special advantages due to locality or other charac¬ 
teristic features. 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Mich, 

J. H. Kellooo, M. D.. Superintendent. 

COLORADO SANITARIUM, Boulder, Colo. 

ST. HELENA SANITARIUM. Sanitarium, NapaCo.,Cai. 
NEBRASKA SANITARIUM, College View (Lincoln!, Neb. 
PORTLAND SANITARIUM, latand Montgomery Sts., Portland, 
Ore. 

w n. Simmons, M. P.. Superintendent. 

NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, Melrose, Mass. 

C. C. Nicola, M. I).. Superintendent. 

CHICAGO BRANCH SANITARIUM, 28 33d Place, Chicago, Ill. 

David Paulson. M. O..Superintendent. 

IOWA SANITARIUM. 603 E. 12th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

.1 P Siiivju.v. M. D.. Superintendent 
TRI-CITY 8AN1TARIUM, 1213 15th 8t., Moline, Ill. 

,1. E. Fkoom. M, l> , Superintendent. 

GUADALAJARA SANITARIUM, Apartado 138, Guadalajara, 
State of Jalisco, Mexico. 

J W. Erkekdeck, M. D.. Superintendent. 

INSTITUT SANITA1RE, Basle, Switzerland. 

I' Dk Forest. M. I).. Superintendent. 

SK0DSB0RG SANITARIUM, Skodsborg, Denmark. 

Caul Ottosex, M, D., Superintendent. 

NEW SOUTH WALES MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SANITA¬ 
RIUM, “Meaford,” Gower St., Summer Hill, N. S. W., 
Australia. 

D. II. Kress, M. P., Superintendent. 

FRIEDENSAU SANITARIUM, Post Grabow, Bez. Magdeburg, 
Germany. 

A. .1. IIokxks, M. D., Superintendent. 

MADISON BRANCH SANITARIUM. 426 State St., Madison, 
Wis. 

C. P. Farnsworth, M. D., Superintendent. 

DETROIT BRANCH SANITARIUM. 54 Farrar St., Detroit, 
Mioh. 

LOS ANGELES SANITARIUM, 315 W. 3d St.. Los Angeles, Cal. 
INSTITUTE OF PHYSIOLOGICAL THERAPEUTICS, 1809 
Wallace St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. J. Read. M. D., Superintendent. 

CALCUTTA SANITARIUM. 51 Park 8t.. Calcutta, India. 
LONDON BRANCH SANITARIUM, 451 Holloway Road, London, 
N., England, 

A. B. Olsr.v. M. D.. Snperlntendcnt. 

SANITARIUM, Apiu, Samoa. 

In replying to advertisements 



boraxed 


I^OR 

£ prepared by % 

pANITARYSUPPL) 

SANITARIUM r f- 
2 _*A\°> 


CREEK ^ 


The Superior Qual¬ 
ity of tiiis Powder 
makes it one of the 
best for the treat¬ 
ment of— 

Prickly Heat 
Nettle-Rash 
Chafed Skin 

etc, etc. 

It is an excellent 
remedy for P F. R - 
SPIRING FEET 
and is especially 
adapted — 

FOR 

INFANTS 

Delightful After 
Shaving. 

A 

Price y postpaid, 2$t 
per box. 

A 

Agents wanted. 


Vegetarian Cafes 
and Restaurants 


Eating-houses where food prepared in ac¬ 
cordance with the principles of rational dietetics 
and scientific cookery may be obtained, are 
now open in the following places: 


Vegetarian Dining Rooms, 17 Bromfield St. (elevator at 
No. 21). second floor. Boston, Mass. 

Cafe, The hygienic, 276 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 

54 Farrar St., Detroit, Mich. 

755 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 

317 W. Third St.. Los Angeles. Cal. 

607 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

liygeia Dining Rooms, 58th St. and Drexel Ave., Chicago, 
III. 

hygienic Cafe, 118 Monona Ave., Madison, Wis, 

145 So. 13th St.. Lincoln, Neb. 

Portland, Ore. 

Vegetarian Cafe, 1635 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
Vegetarian Cafe, 322^ North Tejon St., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

GOOD HEALTH RESTAURANT, 616 Third Ave.. Seattle. 
Wash. 

New Orleans Restaurant, 305 St. Charles St., New Orleans, 
La. 

please mention GOOD HEALTH. 




















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Comfort in Travel 

Is found in a high degree on the 
fine, fast and improved trains of the 

Michigan Central 

“ The Niagara Falls Route,” between 
Chicago , Grand Rapids and Detroit, 
and New York, Boston and New Eng¬ 
land Points. 

f, r F ’hftrs and special information, address 
O. W. RUGGLES, G. P, & f. A.. Chicago. 



GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


EAST. 


Chicago, 


South Bend 
Hattie Creek. 

Lunging. 

Durand. 


‘>.40 


Flint. 

Port Huron.. 

London. 

Hamilton. 

Suspension Bridge. 

IS (i ft it lo. 

Philadelphia. 3.47PM 

New York. 

Toronto. 

Montreal ... 

Boston. 

Portland... 


i 8 

4 

6 j 

2 

10 | 

ii.n-AM 

3.U2PM 

8.15PM 


t 9 mm 

12. LtfM 

1.57 

4.41 

5.59 

10.05 

ii :ii 


11.25 

1 . 04 RM 

4 .IX) 

H (X) 

2.03AM 

1 7 txum 

3.40 

. 5.20 

9.21 

3.31 

H.30 | 

5.29 

r..oo 

10.0(1 

4.25 

9.80 

a. 80 

. f 8.10 

8.<JU 

10.30 

1 6.20 

1 7.04 
; 7 15 
4.55 

til.05 
tit.40 
11.50 
10/21 

1 8.10 
! 8.45 1 

1 9 20 
7.28 | 


WE 


4.45 


7.aim 

5.3URM 


12.auk 7.t>0 12.211PM O.IM) 


.i.iorn “.us i.brrm, H.asRM s.iom. 

8.20 3.06 9.50 I . 

7.21PM 7.2sm s.5mm 

8.10 ! 8,30 9.45 

7 .Him.! 7.HIPM 

o.tNipM 7 .:k> 7.am . 

H.iom't 7.U3PM + 7.05PM . 

7 .aim l «.15PM 6.15PM 


3 17PM 

4.15 I 


9 11 


75 


t H.irm T.oom 
til 30 I 7.30 
10.a PM 9.00 
7 35m 
5. KfM 
0.30 
5.55AM 
7.05 


Portland. 

Bouton-- 

Montreal. 

Toronto... . . 

New York . 

Philadelphia. 

BufTalo . 

Suspension Bridge. 

Hamilton. 

London. 

Port Huron.! 12 OORM 9 00 

Flint. 1.25 111.07 

Bay City.. 9 oo 

Saginaw ... 112 16 9.35 

Detroit.. . . tn.Hom m oo 

Durand. I 52PM 12 05AM 

Lunging.. . . 2. 

Battle Creek . 3.55 

South Bend. .. 5.40 

Valparaiso .. 7 00 

Chleogo.. | 8.45 


7.o«m 
7 :*> : 
9.U) | 
4 50PM ll.2tf!M 
8.65 9.25AM 

8.45 

1 <i> 

2.1X1 


lO.orpM . 

11.15 . 


12.51 
2. IS 
1.12 
5.29 
7.‘20 


6.00 
0.44 
8.10 
10 to 

1.14 


i.rxrn t 
1.54 


3.50PM 

5.51 


.00 
:»o 
.50 
.HP M 
.01 
41 

12.51PM t 7 .ih> 


4.IX) 
o.:to 
7.53 
9.30 


t 7.15 
4.45PM 


N'm. «. «. <01.1 H. I.hll, 

y«9. 1" aul 7<l. D*iljr fioept SunUa*. 


N»« .1. Ci.Wd 7. 

Nu*. 0, li, and 76. Dull* Sunday. 


t Dally ncrj.t Sunday 


W. C. CUNLIFFE, Agent, Battle Creek. 


Trade Is Increased 

By Increased Facilities 


Business is facilitated by practical aids — devices 
to save time. Saving time is saving money. 

We sell things to help you save time, and add 
to the easy accomplishment of your routine office 
business. 

RUBBER AND STEEL STAMPS 

Daters, BanK Punches, Air» 
Cushion Time Stamps 

TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES 


“Invincible” and KeeLox carbon papers and 
ribbons, erasers, copying books, stenographers’ 
note-books, copy holders. 

Shaw-Walker Index Card and Filing Systems. 
Office cabinets, roll-top and typewriter desks, 
office chairs. 

CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION 

BUSIN LSSUOFTTCE 

f NrCESNTIES AND CONYLNItNt IS j 

I & ron nosiNr.ss men 3- 

SUPPLYXORPAINY 

Suite 5-10 Marjorie Block, Battle Creek, 
Michigan 


Grand Central Station, 

New York. 


The president «>f one of the great uni¬ 
versities of New Yurk says of it: — 

“ Permit me to congratulate the com¬ 
pany upon the marvelous transformation 
of Grand Central Station. I did not 
suppose there was any wand that had 
sufficient magic to bring out of the old 
station anything of such perfect adapta¬ 
bility and beauty.” 

This new palace, located in the very 
heart of the metropolis, is the New York 
terminal station of all the New York 
Central Lines. No wonder so many 
travel by this route. These lines com¬ 
prise the New York Central, Boston & 
Albany, Michigan Central, Lake Shore, 
Big Four, Pittsburg & Lake Erie, and 
Lake Erie & Western Railways. 

Copy of the Illustrated Catalogue of the 
" Four- Track Series." New York Central's 
books of travel and education, will be sent 
lree, postpaid, to any address on receipt of a 
postage stamp, by Geo. H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent. New York Central Railroad. 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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WINTER TOURIST TICKETS 
NOW ON SALE 

...VIA... 

Louisville & Nashville 

K. K. 

TO... 

Florida 

and 

Gulf Coast Points 

Finest Dining-Car Service 
in the South. 

Write for folders, descriptive matter, etc., to — 

C. L. STONE,, G. P. A., 

Louisville, Ky. 


- THE,- 

Mexican Central 
Railway Co., Ltd., 

CALLS ATTENTION TO THE FACT THAT 

IT IS THE ONLY Standard Gauge Route from the United 
States Frontier to Mexico City. 

IT IS TIN; ONLY Line in Mc^icothat can offer the Travel¬ 
ing Public the conveniences and com forts of Standard Gauge 
Pullman Drawing Room Sleepers, lighted by Plntsch Gas. 

IT IS THE ONLY Line by which yon run travel without 
change from St. Louis, Mo., to Mexico City. 

IT IS THE ONLY Line from Kl Paso. Texas, to Mexico City. 
IT IS THE SHORT Line from San Francisco and Pile I tic 
Coast points to Mexico City. 

The Lines of the Mexican Central Railway passthrough lf> 
o f the 27 Sta tes o f t he Repu bl io. Eigb t m 111 Ion of the tta i rteen 
m 1 11 Ion mbabitan tsof Mex ico are settled contiguous to t hem. 

The principal Mining regions receive their supplies and 
export their product over it. Chihuahua, Sierra Mojada. 
Maplmi. Fresnillo. Purral, GuanacevL Durango. Zacatecas. 
Guanajuato, Sombrerete, Pachuca. etc., etc. 

WHEN YOU TRAVEL FOR BUSINESS, GO WHERE 
BUSINESS IS DONE. 

There are'only live cities of over 35.000 inhabitants in the 
Republic or Mexico that nre not readied by the Mexican 
Central Line. 

The following ten cities are reached only by the Mexican 
Central Railway. 

Chihuahua. 80.008 inhabitants: ParraI. 10.383: Zacatecas. 
34,438: Guanajuato,40.680; Leon.03,803; Guitdalajnra.l0t.208: 
Queretaro. .38,016; Zamora, 13,533, Aguuscallentes. 87.816; 
Irnpiiato. 10.6*10. 

It also reaches the cities of Torrcon. 13.815: San Luis 
Potosi, 60,858• Tampico (Mexican Gulf Port 1.16.313: Celaya. 
26.665: Paehtica, 37,187; City of Mexico. 308.777. 

Daily Pullman service between St Louis. Mo., and Mexico- 
City. also between El Paso. Texas, und Mexico City, and 
vice versa. 

C. R. HUDSON. Traffic Manager, W. D. MURDOCK. G. P. A.. 
Mexico City. Mexico City. 

T. R. RYAN. Gen. Agt.. 328 Marquette Bldg.. Chicago. 


Why Suffer 
with 

Catarrh? 

Get the Magic Pocket Vapor 
izer; a simple, convenient, and 
effective instrument for the 
treatment of Catarrh, also dis¬ 
eases of the nose, throat, and 
lungs. 

' • Only $1.00 - 

For particulars, address,— 

Good Health Publishing Co. 

Battle CreeK, Mich. 


k 

The 

Pioneer 

Limited. 

Famous 

T rain 
of the 
World. 

Chicago—St. Paul—Minneapolis. _ 

VIA ^ 

The St. Paul Road. 

(Chicago, Milwaukee St. Paul Ry.) 

Equipment and Service 
Unequaled. 

Time tables, maps aud information 
furnished on application to 
F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, 

Chicago. Ill. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 























GUNTON’S MAGAZINE 


HE most effective, impartial mediating influence between capital and 
labor published in America. Recognized as such bv the leading 
representatives of organized capital and organized labor. 

A veritable mine, also, of accurate, up-to-date information on 
current economic questions, industrial and social progress throughout 
the world. 

It has a field of its own, knows that field thoroughly, is supreme therein. 

In its range of discussions, its handsome new cover, unexcelled typography, and 
Strength of Advertising Department, GUNTON’S shows.rapid improvement. 
No backward steps, always forward. 

And, withal, the price is only one dollar a year, ten cents a copy. No other 
high-class monthly published, dealing with anything like the same kind of topics, can 
be had for less than three or four times the amount. 



Write for a free specimen copy, to 

THE GUNTON COMPANY, New York. 





The Pearl of 
the Republic 


P ICTURESQUE OLD MEXICO is not only one of the most interesting and charming countries 
for winter residence and travel on account of its magnificent scenery and primitive and perennially 
entertaining customs of the native people, and the profusion of flowers, fruits, and the delightful 
and continuous warm, not hot, sunny weather, but because of the remarkable salubritv of its 
climate. Lying at an altitude of five to seven thousand feet above sea level, the great plateau of Mexico, 
situated within the tropics, presents unique, indeed we may say, unapproached climatic conditions for all 
classes, especially for chronic invalids, and even persons calling themselves well who need the advantages 
of rest and change. 

Guadalajara is perhaps on the whole the most desirable location in the Republic. The attrac¬ 
tions of this wonderful old city are varied and numerous. One of the chief is the Guadalajara Sanitarium 
(called by the natives Sanitario Americano). This large, newly erected structure is located in the midst of 
the city gardens, surrounded by palms and orange trees, and commanding on all sides most delightful and 
varied scenery. 'Phis is the only place in Mexico where travelers can receive United States comforts and 
care. Competent physicians and nurses who have been trained in the Battle Creek Sanitarium, with 
which institution the enterprise is connected, are in attendance, and patients are provided with every 
necessary comfort and advantage. The prices charged are reasonable, somewhat less than similar rates 
in the United States. 

For circulars containing full information, address — 


GUADALAJARA SANITARIUM, Guadalajara, Mexico. 

Or Battle Creek Sanitarium , Battle Creek, Michigan. 

In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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SANITAS NUT FOOD CO.. Ltd.. 

MAXKKH OK 

NUT FOODS AND CHOICE CEREAL PRODUCTS 

IN USE AT THE BATTLE CHEEK 
SANITARIUM. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH., 

Dec. 18, 1902. 


Mr. Jno. Jones, 

Kokomo, Ind. 

Dear Sir:- 

We announce a merger of the selling 
department of the Sanitas Nut Pood Co., Ltd., 
with that of the Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Food Co. Our object is to facilitate the 
prompt and accurate handling of our orders. 

We have Just arranged to supply, l 

direct from factory, those of our customers 
who are unable to procure our foods through 
their local grocers with a full line of our 
choice food products. East of the Missouri 
River and North of the Mason and Dixon Line, 
we will prepay freight on five-dollar 
orders; east of Colorado and south of Ken¬ 
tucky, ten-dollar orders will be shipped 
prepaid. S 

The entire line of Battle Creek Sani¬ 
tarium and Sanitas foods are included in 
this proposition. Orders may be addressed ] 

as heretofore. 

Thanking you in anticipation of your i 

well wishes for the new organization, we 
remain, | 

Yours for better living, ] 

WCK L SANITAS NUT POOD CO., Ltd. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM FOOD CO 
THE ORIGINAL AND GE.NUINE 
BATTLE CREEK FOOD INSTITUTION 




ins wnsr 

Ft 


fepisf 


r ^lE csrrx 


Of Pirates, Fakirs, and Unscrupulous Imitators 

As teen by fir. John T. HcCutcheon, the famous cartoonist, who was with Admiral 
Dewey in the Philippine Campaign. 
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The Battle Creek Invasion 
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To Avoid Having Imita= 
tions Forced Upon You 

KEEP THE FOLLOWING LIST. 

These are the Only Original Sanitarium 
Health Foods. 

MAKCFACTOHED BY 

BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM FOOD CO., Battle Creeh, Mich. 

(Sasitas Not F*ood Oonpaxt. Limitsd.! 



THE, COMPLETE, LINE. 


!Breakfast "Preparations. 


I lb. Granola. $ .12 

I lb. Granose Flakes.,.15 

I 11 ). Granuto. 15 

1 lb. Toasted Corn Flakes.10 

Food Drinks. 

1 lb. Caramel-Cereal (coffee substitute!.15 

I qt Grape Juice (unfermented).46 

I pt. “ “ 44 .25 

1 lb. jar Malted Nuts.75 

Nut Foods. 

i lb. tin Bromose.50 

I lb. can Protose.25 

1 lb. can Nutlnlene.25 

1 lb. jar Nut Mutter.25 

1 lb. jar Malted Nuts. .75 

T oast. 

Zwieback - Whole Wheat...15 

'* Graham.15 

“ White.15 

Sanitarium Breakfast Food.15 

Good Sweets. 

I lb. iar Meltose..30 

1 lb. box Sanitas Food Candy.40 


Infant Foods. 


I lb. jar Malted Nuts. ..S .75 

I lb. box Sanitarium Infant Food.40 


Canned Goods. 


3 lb. cans Peaches and Tomatoes.15 

2 lb. can Baked Beans.15 

ifi lb. box Hulless Beans..15 


Gluten Preparations. 

Diabetic Gluten Biscuit, 40 per cent. 24 pkgs. 


in case,,. 40 

Half Size.20 

Gluten Meal (pure), 24 lb. pkgs. case... .50 

“ “ 40 per cent, 24 “ ** “ ... .40 

44 44 20 per cent, 24 44 “ “ ... .20 

Gluten Flour, 10 lb. pkgs. 2.25 


Crackers.Biscuit, andWafers. 

Graham Crackers, shortened, sweetened, 24 


plcgs. in case. 15 

Oatmeal Wafers, 24 lb. pkgs. in case .... .15 

Whole-Wheat Wafers, 24 lb. pkgs. case.. . .15 

Fruit Crackers, 24 large pkgs. in case.20 

Whole-Wheat Cream Sticks, 24 lb. pkgs. in 

case.15 


C 
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WHY BUY IMITATIONS WHEN 
THE ORIGINAL COSTS NO MORE 
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THE. GOOD HEALTH 

ADJUSTABLE WAIST 


Affords such ease and comfort that It at once recommends itself to 
all ladies who consider... 

HEALTH and COMFORT 

Of importance, and who desire to retain the symmetry and grace of 
the natural form. 

The Good Health Adjustable Waist fulfills all the requirements 
of a corset, without producing the harmful effect which attends the 
wearing of corsets. The waist is made in two styles ; the short waist, 
ending at the waistline, and the long waist, extending five inches 
below. It is made in two grades of material; the jean, a light-weight 
twilled goods, and the heavier sateen, in white, drab, or black colors. 

- SATISFACTION GUARANTEED.- 



WR 1 l'E A 1 < )NCK for circular giving description and prices. We have a good proposition to make to agents. 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Reach 
.Your Destination 


.Quickly. 


The average person may not atop to think what the 
saving of whole day*# means to the busy, hustling people 
of Aioericft; hut It means both time and money, and It 1 h 
proper to ask who is there who would not do Ills best to 
win out on both propositions. The following needs no 
comment; 


Via 

Omaha 

The 

Union 

Pacific 

is 


204 miles shorter lo Sail Lake City 
278 mites shorter to San Francisco 
278 miles shorter to Los Angeles 
358 miles shorter to . . Portland 


12 hours quicker to Salt Lake City 
16 hours quicker to San Francisco 
16 hours quicker to . Los Angeles 
16 hours quicker to . . .Portland 


Than 

Any 

Other 

Line 


Full information cheerfully furnished on application to 

E. L. LOMAX, Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Good Health Index for 1902 

Volume 37 will soon be ready 0 S 55 . w, 2 m, 5 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY a Battle CreeK, Michigan. 


The Only Double Track 
to Missouri River 


|HE CHICAGO y NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY announces the 
completion of us new double track between Chicago and the Missouri 
River at Council Bluffs. 

Four fast trains each way daily between Chicago and Omaha, three 
trains a day between Chicago and San Francisco, two per day between 
Chicago and Portland, two between Chicago and Denver, three between 
Chicago and Sioux City, and one between Chicago and the Black Hills, 
provide for passenger traffic between the East and the West over this trans¬ 
continental highway. 

An admirably complete train service is also maintained between Chicago 
and Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Council Bluffs, Lincoln, Yankton, Pierre 
and Mitchell, S. D., Caspar, Wyo., and Oakes, N. D., and to and from 
points in Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, Southern Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Nebraska, tributary to the main transcontinental line. 

These through trains are operated on fast and convenient schedules. 'They 
are drawn by powerful locomotives and carry an equipment of Sleeping Cars, 
Reclining Chair Cars, Observation, Dining, Parlor and Cafe Cars and Standard Day 
Coaches of the most approved ty pe. 

The perfectly ballasted roadbed of heavy steel is maintained in the highest state of 
efficiency, equipped with automatic block signals, interlocking switches at railway cross¬ 
ings, and all devices for the safety and comfort of passengers known to modern railway 
management. 

The 8,901 miles of railway embraced in the North-Western System penetrate to 
every point of importance in Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Northern Illinois, Northern 
Michigan and Southern Minnesota. The system also extends to points in North and 
South Dakota and Wyoming, with connections to the Pacific Coast. 

The Overland Limited, daily between Chicago and San Francisco, the Colorado Special between Chicago 
and Denver, and the North-Western Limited, between Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis, arc examples of 
the highest art in tram construction and design, possessing the most complete arrangements for the comfort of 
passengers, and operated on fast and convenient schedules. 

W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago. Ill. 
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Printing Presses 

For all Classes of Letterpress WorK 



High-Speed, Four-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Distribution Book and Job 
Press. Made in eleven si/.es, from 26 x 36 to 48 x 65. This press is built to do the 
finest class oi priming ,and is specially adapted for half-tone work both in black and 
in colors. It is the standard Flat-Bed press ot the world to-day as the producer 
of a greater quantity anil finer class of work than any other press on the market. 



High-Speed, Two-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Distribution Book and Job 
Press. Made in six sizes, from 30 x 42 to 45 x 62. This press is designed for a 
little cheaper class of book and job work than our Four-Roller, differing only in 
the number of form rollers, having two instead of four; otherwise it is similar 
in all its other features, and is (aster 



High-Speed, Two-Roller, Rear Delivery, "Rack and Pinion" Distribution 
Job and News Press. Made in five sizes, from 30 x 42 to 43 x 56. Its method of 
distribution is "rack and pinion cylindrical ” instead of “table.” The class of 
work to which this press Is more specially adapted is newspaper and poster 
work. Felt packing used. It is very fast. 



High-Speed Pony Press, Two Roller, Rear or Front Delivery, “ Rack and 
Pinion" or "Table" Distribution. Made in two sizes, 25x30 and 26x24. 
This press has a well-earned reputation for remarkable speed and the superior 
quality of work it does. 


Our New Sheet Delivery 

Which delivers the sheet printed side up or down, as may be 
desired, we put on all our presses with the exception of the “Job 
and News' 1 and the smaller sized “ Pony." This adds but little 
to the cost of the press to the purchaser, and is a great convenience. 


FOR PRICES, TERMS, AND OTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


The Miehle Printing Press £r Mfg Company 

MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY, CORNER CLINTON AND FULTON STS. 


South Side Office, 

374 Dearborn St. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
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The NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM 


MELROSE, MASSACHUSETTS, Formerly located at South Lancaster, Massachusetts 



Has secured for its permanent location one of 
the most desirable spots in all New England for 
Sanitarium purposes, located in the midst of 
the famous Middlesex Fells, a natural park of 
3,500 acres reserved by the State on account ot 
the diversity and beauty of the scenery. 

The New England Sanitarium is the Eastern 
branch of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, and 
follows the same rational principles as to diet, 
treatment, and health culture. It is thoroughly 
equipped with every modern convenience and 
the best medical appliances. It is only six 
miles from Boston, with both train and trolley 
service. It is an ideal place to spend a va¬ 
cation, either in summer or winter. 


Particulars with reference to accommodations, methods, etc., may be had by addressing - " - 

NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, Melrose, Mass, a 0 D ; 

Wearing 
Points 

are the best 

“SE.LLING POINTS” 

On its wearing 
points ALONE, the 

REMINGTON 

TYPEWRITLR 

outsells every other writing machine 

WYCKOFF, SEAMANS 6 BENEDICT 

(Remington Typewriter Company) 

327 BROADWAY a a a a NEW YORK 

THE REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER CO., 28 Lafayette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Better 

than Bank 
Securities 
or Government 
Bonds 

! Battle Cree\ Sanitarium 

Gold Interest - 
Hearing "Bonds 

A Gilt Edge 
Investment : : 

Denominations of $IOO, $200, $SOO, & $1,000. 
Can he bought now at par. Are likely to sell at a 
premium soon. Special concessions to early investors. 

Central Trust Co. of Chicago, lit., 

trustees 

( $5,000,000 Capital) 

For further particulars , address Battle Creek Sanitarium , or lion . Jesse Arthur % 
General Conference Attorney , care Review & Herald , Battle Creel , Michigan. 


Battle CreeK Sanitarium 

Although two of the main 
buildings of the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium were 
recently destroyed by lire, 
four large buildings (here 
s h o w n ) and more than 
twenty small cottages still 
remain. These have been 
fitted up for emergency 
work, and all of the skilled 
and faithful physicians 
and nurses, who have 
heretofore made the work 
of the institution so ef¬ 
fectual, are still at their 
posts of duty, making it 
possible for the sick to 
avail themselves of the 
advantages that the insti¬ 
tution offers, among which 
are Swedish movements, 
massage, and special 
dietaries, bacteriological 
and chemical laboratories 
for special research. In¬ 
curable and offensive pa¬ 
tients not received. For 
West Hall circulars, address— South Hall 

Battle CreeK Sanitarium, Battle CreeK, Mich. 




East Hall 











































